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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—__ 
BUFFET read to a frigid Assembly yesterday week a sum- 
« mary of the principles of the new Government, and chal- 
Yenged for it some expression of immediate disapproval, if it were 
notin harmony with the wishes of that body. The challenge wasnot 
taken up, and as far as appears, the principles of the new Govern- 
ment command a tepid acquiescence in the National Assembly. But 
they were evidently acceptable only to the Bonapartists, who re- 
<eived what was evidently intended to be the ‘* message of peace " 
addressed to them,—a message which we have elsewhere discussed, 
—with surprise and delight. We arenotat all sure, however, that 
M. Buffet’s Republican colleagues have not judged better in this 
matter than those who would have placed the great Orleanist 
antagonist of Bonapartism, the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, at the 
Ministry of the Interior, in order to make war on Bonapartist 
Prefects. Is not the Bonapartism of the great majority of the 
Bonapartist Prefects and Sub-Prefects rather a matter of personal 
interest than of public sentiment? And if they began to feel 
officially safe under a Republic, would they not very soon find 
themselves dreading the return of the Empire? At all events, 
they furnish as yet the only trained staff of public servants in 
France, and if they are completely alienated, they could certainly 
promote disaffection in the interests of Bonapartism far more 
effectually than any equal number of Monarchists or Republicans 
could promote the interests of the throne or the people. The 
rather startling message of peace may have been a stroke of high 
policy, after all. 














The tone of M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier is very different from that 
of M. Buffet. He was on Monday elected President of the 
National Assembly by 415 votes to 30 given to M. Martel, and 
8 to M. Laboulaye, and on ‘Tuesday told the Assembly that ‘it 
is to this government of the country by itself—to the Parlia- 
mentary system, so often calumniated—that France was indebted 
in the past for prosperous and glorious days following grievous 
disasters ; it is thanks to it that four years ago it surmounted the 
hardest trials a nation can undergo ; it is to it that by your recent 
decision you have confided the future. You have not forgotten 
what the surrender of public liberties may cost a country.” This 
speech, which is a bold assertion of the first principles of liberty, 
has made a deep impression, the President of the Assembly differ- 
ing from the Speaker of the House of Commons in this, that he 
is always in close communication with the Government. It is 
believed that the Duke will make a dignified and efficient Presi- 
dent, though he has to overcome two difficulties, —a very explosive 
temper, and a manner a little too vivacious. He will certainly 
maintain order. , 


Pas should not wonder if some trouble were at hand in 
ans It is evidently suspected that the attack on the 
Mr th “Xpedition to Western China and the murder of 
nae eens by prompted by the Burmese Court, and it is 
oe Ra : - t at the King has occupied some territory to which 
seltte hen oe The V iceroy proposed a mixed Commission to 
re eon Hye the King would not hear of it, and occupied 
pat “i ind of treatment to which in Asia we do not 
portant r 4 ouglas Forsyth, who is never used for unim- 

Work, accordingly goes to Mandalay, to insist that the 


King shall give way, and troops are to be sent to British Burmah 
‘as a precautionary measure.” ‘The King has no real physical 
strength at his disposal, but he has a few troops trained by a 
European, and a confirmed notion that he is, or ought to be, Lord 
of the World. 


We mentioned last week that the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Assheton Cross to create and endow a Bishopric of St. Albans, 
did not look very like any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to give the cordial support they appeared to have promised to 
Lord Lyttelton’s Episcopate Bill. And soitturnsout. On Tues- 
day night, when that Bill passed the House of Lords, there was 
quite a little ‘scene ” between Lord Lyttelton and his distrusted 
allies concerning the little faith kept with him by Bishops and by 
the Government itself. ‘The Bishops had given him their written 
assent, and had then damned his bill with their faint praise. The 
Prime Minister, at an official interview, had volunteered to him 
the promise of the Government to support the Bill, but in that 
House the Government had hardly said a word for his Bill, and 
they had proposed an independent Bill to create a diocese of St. 
Albans. He understood, moreover, that the same half-hearted 
reception it had met with from the Duke of Richmond would 
also be its fate with the Treasury Bench of the Lower House. 
The Duke of Richmond, of course, disputed the fact of the 
promise of support. Lord Cairns reproached Lord Lyttel- 
ton for not giving notice of his attack. Lord Malmesbury 
scolded him for his bad manners, and said that all Mr. 
Disraeli had ever promised was ‘a negative support ;” and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asked what Lord Lyttelton would have, 
if he were not satisfied with his (the Archbishop’s) having made 
two speeches,—very luke-warm and boding speeches they were,— 
in favour of his bill. The truth evidently is that the Government 
behaved to Lord Lyttelton as a young lady sometimes behaves to 
a suitor when she does not know her own mind,—that is, as Lord 
Malmesbury graphically put it, she gives him a “negative sup- 
port,” which she withdraws directly she sces somebody else whom 
she likes better. Mr. Assheton Cross, with power to settle 
Winchester House and Danbury as the dot of the new diocese, 
was that somebody else on the present occasion. 


Mr. Disraeli must certainly be aiming at producing by his 
Government the effect of a perfect artistic contrast or foil to that 
of his predecessor. Mr. Gladstone’s Government was said by its 
enemies to be a Government of strenuousness aggravated by 
solemnity ; Mr. Disraeli’s is a Government of irresolution relieved 
by hilarity. Except that Mr. Hardy is allowed to win individual 
military glory by his march backwards and his reoccupation of the 
outposts of the Purchase system, nobody does anything except 
Mr. Disraeli, who cuts jokes. Mr. Newdegate was his victim last 
Tuesday. ‘That rather lugubrious speaker complained,—we con- 
clude in his most funereal manner,—of the afternoon sitting at 
two o'clock, which Mr. Disraeli had demanded as the price of 
postponing the discussion of the later amendments of the Regi- 
mental Exchanges Bill beyond Monday night. Mr. Newdegate 
had not heard of the arrangement, he said, till close upon the time 
of mecting. Members out of town might have been seriously in- 
convenienced. Mr. Disraeli thereupon declared that he had not 
been guilty, as far as he knew, of any breach of order in this ar- 
rangement, and added that he could neither have guessed that so 
model a member as Mr. Newdegate was not in his place on Mon- 
day night, nor, even if he had known it, would he have supposed 
that he would not have read the notice-paper in the morning,— 
| I do not say the very first thing in the morning, but after he 
|had said his prayers.” Of course this sally produced ‘loud 
laughter,” and the House was almost as pleased as if Purchase 





had been effectually restored, though the humour of the joke 
| consisted in this case much more in impertinence than in wit. 
| But Mr. Disraeli well knows at the expense of which of the 


| Members the House of Commons enjoy a laugh, and is not slow 
! ° . . 

| to indulge them with it. 7 _ 
| The Pope has created six more Cardinals. Two of them, 
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Mgri. Giannelli and Bartolini, are Italians of no eminence ex- | 
cept as officials of the ecclesiastical departments in Rome, but the 
other four are men of considerable mark in the world. Dr. Manning, | 
the Archbishop of Westminster, we all know; Mgr. M‘Closkey | 
is an American of Irish descent, who has been Archbishop of | 
New York since Archbishop Hughes's death; Mgr Ledochowski | 
is the Archbishop of Posen, whom the Prussian Government 
recently arrested; and Mgr. Deschamps is the Archbishop of 
stout defender of the 


Malines, a great preacher and a 
Dogma. The Pope also created five more Cardinals 
in petto, and ordered that they should be allowed to 


names will 


vote at the election of the next Pope. Their 
As such 


be found inscribed in letters appended to his will. 
Cardinals, to be of use, must be in Rome at the time of the 
Pope’s decease, it is believed that they are all Italians, the 
Italian supremacy in the Conclave having been a little shaken by 
the recent creations. There are now twenty foreign cardinals, 
two of whom at least—Cardinals Manning and Rauscher, might 
have a chance of the Papal throne. 


Ear] Stanhope, in a letter to the Times, agrees with us in con- 
demning the proposal to remove the scene of the Oxford Enceenia 
to the Divinity School and to abolish Commemoration Week. He 
suggests that rowdyism should be prevented by admitting Under- 
graduates by tickets, to be granted only by the Heads of Colleges ; 
but the Heads might demand a little too much decorum. Cannot 
the University authorities station a few watchers in the galleries, 
and mark and punish any Freshmen who descend to blackguardism 


in the ordinary way? ‘Two or three expulsions would soon put a 
stop to that sort of thing. 


only intended to suspend Commemoration for a year or two, | 
and not to abolish the festival ; but he might almost as well say | 


that a Bank is only about to suspend payments. Unbroken tradi- 
tion is the preservative of such festivals, and can never be departed 
Chere is a want of backbone 


from without a serious change. 
never be so 


somewhere in Oxford, or the authorities 
flabbergasted by a dozen unmannerly boys. 


could 


Mr. Watkin Williams pointed out, in a very sensible letter to | 
Tuesday's Times, that the real ground of the unpopularity with 
the Bar of the Court of Appeal proposed in the Judicature 
Act is simply that it is not a really independent and _ per- 
manent Court, consisting of the highest authorities in the pro- | 
fession, whose judgments could be taken as collectively superior 
to that of any other Court,—but rather a ‘scratch’ Court, got 


bile 

by nominations of certain Judges for three years, and liable to be 
superseded by other Judges appointed for any time mentioned in 
the warrant. That is not the kind of Court, said Mr. Watkin 
Williams, for a Supreme Court, which should command the pro- | 


found respect of the Bar. 
of Lords. If Mr. Watkin Williams is right, why don’t the Bar 
follow their own healthy instinct, and agitate for a real Supreme 
Appellate Court of fitting dignity and adequately paid, instead of 
falling back on the old traditional prestige of the House of Lords, 
which, in the eyes of an educated legal public, would have no 
such prestige at all? What the Bar is now doing is to attempt 
to restore the faded prestige of an incompetent Court, rather 
than accept a Court without any prestige. It would be more 
sensible, and far more manly, to demand what is really wanted, 
—a Supreme Court of Appeal of the highest type. 


A conversation arose in the House of Lords on Thursday on 


the point whether the Government intended to propose a revision | 


of the Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom, in conformity with 
the recommendations of the Commission which reported on those 
laws in 1868, Onsome points, at least, it seems that there is hardly, 
as the Times says, a State nearer to us than Indiana which has a less 
distinet and intelligible marriage law than we have, and yet Lord 


Cairns replied not only that no Bill would be thought of by the | 
Government for this Session, but that he would not give any | 


pledge as to the future. Lord Selborne remarked that the Lord 
Chancellor's statement ‘left on his mind the impression that 
Government in this country had lapsed into a deplorable state of 


weakness and indecision, with regard to the largest social subjects | 


he 


and to their dealing with the most general interests of the com- 


munity.” Lord Selborne has never delivered judgment with more 
judicial accuracy, 

Mr. Goschen took the second reading of the Bill intended to 
limit the Scotch Banks of Issue to Scotland on Wednesday last. 
We have discussed the subject elsewhere, but may add here that 
in the short debate which ensued Mr. Gladstone spoke in favour 





An Oxford correspondent says it is | 


| which 
|spake Mr, 
ino notice of his badinage, and the Select 


No, but neither is the present House | 


of the Bill, and especially drew attention, with some authority 
to the late Sir Robert Peel’s views in passing the English and 
Scotch Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845. Sir Robert Pee} held 
that ‘‘ where the law imposed restrictions upon Banks in the 
| business of banking, those restrictions should be maintained in 
/reference to another principle,—that the State was entitled 
to receive ultimately into its own hands the entire business 
of issue,” and also held that that course should be taken 
on the first favourable opportunity.. Mr. Gladstone himself 
‘maintained that the privileges of issue enjoyed by the Scotch 
Banks were stated quite correctly by Mr. Goschen to be 
exactly equivalent to a subsidy granted to them by the Govern. 
ment,—a ‘lucrative privilege” being precisely the same thing asa 
| sum of money paid over to the owner,—but he wished the legj- 
| timate opportunity offered by the opening of this question ag to 
the Scotch Banks to be utilsed by the Government for the purpose 
| of dealing ina much larger sense with the whole question of Note. 
issue, and he promised the Government the cordial support of the 
| front Opposition Bench in legislating on the subject, if they would 


| take it in hand. 


| Nothing, however, could be apparently less welcome to the 
| Government than the notion of taking anything big in hand, 
whether on a favourable opportunity or otherwise. Sir Stafford 
| Northcote, having made a speech showing that he understood 
| the question, and Sir Robert Peel's ultimate intention with 
| regard to Note-issues, declared that the time was not fayour- 
able for any legislation, and offered a Committee to in- 
| quire and report ‘“‘on the restrictions imposed and the privi- 
leges conferred by law on Bankers authorised to make and 
issue notes in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively.” Ag 
every one seemed to understand both the exact restrictions imposed 
and the exact privileges conferred by law, the Committee will pro- 
bably not have very much to do,—unlessit be to find out,what seems 
in some degree doubtful, whether it is or is not lawful for the 
Scotch Banks to establish Branches in London at the present time. 
Mr. Lowe took the opportunity, therefore, to twit Sir Stafford 
| Northcote with the clearness of his intelligence on the subject 
and the feebleness of his purpose. In the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘the native hue of resolution” appeared, said Mr. 
Lowe, ‘‘to be sicklied o’er with the pale east of thought.” 
The Government had, he thought, reached the limit beyond 
the force of Committees could no further go. Thus 
But of course the Government took 
Committee was 
agreed to. Sir John Lubbock, in his very instructive speech 
on the Bill, said that it was no wonder the Scotch Banks 
were coming to London, for ‘geologists tell us that even the 
Were any 


Lowe. 


fossil footsteps of extinct animals point Southwards.” 
| catastrophe to overtake England during this Government, its 
| ‘fossil footsteps” would be found tending neither forwards nor 
| backwards, but lingering in the perfect repose of Select Committees. 





The Government has been firm on the Regimental Exchanges 


Bill, which has passed the Commons, and is going to be firm on 
| the Artisans Dwellings Bill, which Mr. Cross, in spite of much 
| criticism, especially from Mr. Fawcett, who affirms that the mea- 
sure is ‘‘ costly, cumbrous, and complicated,” says he is deter- 
mined to pass. It has, however, given up the vital principle 
lof any Land Transfer Act, making registration permissive, 
‘instead of compulsory, and has produced a Tenant-right Bill 
{which will satisfy nobody. ‘The Zimes, which on this matter 
| represents landlords, evidently thinks it gives too much to the 


tenants in principle, while the farmers object that, as the right of 
We 


contract is reserved, it does not give them anything in fact. 
have endeavoured to describe the Bill elsewhere, but may men- 
| tion here that it was introduced into the Lords on Friday week by 
‘the Duke of Richmond, in one of his most wooden speeches, the 
drift of which was to soothe proprietors’ fears, that the Peers 
evidently thought the least said soonest mended, and that there 
is a general impression that the Bill is to be read, talked about, 
Perhaps, however, the county 


| ; wee 
| and postponed till next Session. 
constituencies may have something to say about that. 


The penal Bill disendowing without disestablishing the Roman 
'Chureh in Prussia is sure to pass, and it is even stated that 
it is to be followed by severer measures intended to destroy the 
Roman Catholic Episcopacy altogether, by making the lay element 
This, however, is at present only rumour, but the 


| supreme. 
first two clauses of the Disendowment Bill have passed the 

| ° . _ : 7 . Den 

| Diet, the first by 265 votes against 88. Prince sismarck 


| supported the Bill with a speech on Tuesday in which he quite 
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that all men ought to serve God rather than man, but 
thought it was serving God rather than man to serve the German 
Emperor rather than the Pope. He charged the Roman Catho- 
lics with hypocrisy in pretending both that their cause had gained 
by persecution, and that the Catholic Church had been destroyed 
by it. He concluded his speech by an odd remark, the drift of 
which we do not quite understand :—‘‘ From this law, too, I 
expect no result” (‘‘ Jch erwarte auch von diesem Gesetze keinen 
Erfolg”). Surely the Prince does not mean that he expects 
no one to suffer under it, for in that case he would not 
apparently class it in the same category with the former 
laws, which certainly have had enough result of that sort, 
though not the result of putting down Romanism. Probably he 
means that it will not extinguish the spirit of the Roman Catholics. 
We should think not. He must take to his old recipe, “ blood 
and iron,” to do that. At present he is but whetting the edge 
of Roman Catholic conviction. 


The last debate on the Regimental Exchanges Bill came off on 
Monday and Tuesday. The Government refused to accept any 
amendment, applied their majority, and carried the Bill through 
Committee unscathed. The final debate, however, was vivified 
by the appearance of Mr. Gladstone, who, in an eloquent though 
temperate speech, showed that the object of the Bill was to 
relieve the rich officer, not of the dangerous, but of the irksome 
portion of his duty. He asked if wealth were unable to obtain 
fair-play for itself, and whether it were decent at this time of day 
to legislate ‘‘ in order to place it ina position of advantage as com- 
pared with talent, character, and service.” He warned the officers 
that such a privilege so acquired could not be permanent, and that 
if they availed themselves of the majority of the moment to obtain 
it, the majority of the moment would be justified in taking it away 
again. His speech called up Mr. Hardy, whose reliance, however, 
was evidently placed upor the “honour of the Army,” which has 
never yet stopped Army agents from dealing in commissions, when 
dealing was once allowed, as freely as if they were coals. How is 
an officer to know, when an officer in another regiment offers him 
£2,000 to exchange, that his own juniors have subscribed the | 





money ? 





The law or custom of succession to the Chinese throne appears | 
to be gradually becoming clear. Like everything else Chinese, 
it is quite unique, very odd, and not a little inconvenient. In 
the event of an Emperor dying childless, and without appointing 
a successor, the throne falls to the nearest male of the Imperial 
House young enough to have been the late monarch’s son. The 
object of this strange proviso, which might keep up a succession 
of babies, is to avoid the anomaly of an Emperor performing the 
ancestral services for a predecessor who could not have been his 
father. The Emperor can nominate his successor, but his choice | 
is limited to the reigning house, and by the same etiquette about | 
age. The China correspondent of the 7imes says the nomination | 
is often forged, the forger supporting his nominee's claim by force, 
but he cannot introduce a name beyond the rules. 





‘The Times’ Paris Correspondent says Baron de Waldeck, a painter, 
living in Paris, is 108 years old. ‘There is a case which ought to 
be susceptible of thorough verification, and in one way a very 
important one. The best argument the doubters have is, that of | 
all the Kings, Popes, nobles, and very eminent men whose age is | 
of necessity exactly known, no one can be conclusively proved to | 
have passed a hundred. It is odd that the lot of unusual longevity 
should always fall to the obscure. 


wor 





Two men were tried for passing bad coin at the Herefordshire 
Assizes, One named Craddock was acquitted. Another named Kent, | 
whom counsel said Craddock had tempted, was convicted, Craddock | 
Or quitting the dock whispered to Kent, I will give it you for | 
splitting on me,” and the Judge, Mr. Justice Denman, who was | 
rently much annoyed at Craddocks’s escape, and after his | 
acquittal called him **a bad old man,” ordered him to be brought 
back. The Governor of the gaol swore to the menace he had 
used, and the Judge sentenced him for gross contempt of Court 


any 
al 


‘0 one year’s imprisonment; while Kent, who was found guilty, 
a eS P ° ° ° ° 
hut had been in prison untried for six months, received only one | 


Ww The Judge has been severely criticised, and certainly | 
seoms to have forgotten that Craddock’s offence was against | 
ociety rather than the Court. Threatening a witness is an offence | 
hot severely enough punished, but still punishable in the ordi- | 
nary way, and whispering threats to a prisoner who had no | 
testimony to scarcely contempt of Court at all. | 


give is 


Craddock did not interrupt thé course of justice, or try 
try to frighten an accused man. 


to it, though he did 





| duetive, public works. 


It is impossible to deprive the Judges of the power to make their 
procedure respected, but it is a power liable to abuse, and we do 
not see why it should not be subject to appeal. The sentence 
would then at least be ratified by a Judge who was not under the 
immediate influence of the contempt. 


It has been asserted that we did not correctly state last week 
the grounds on which the Commissioners in Lunacy ordered the 
discharge of Miss Wood, the lady whose soul cleaves unto the New 
Forest Shakers, but whose relations will have it that she is mad. 
We had no means of knowing what the Commissioners in Lunacy 
had done except through the Home Secretary's statement in the 
House of Commons, and certainly what he said distinctly implied 
that Miss Wood was discharged because the Commissioners saw 
‘*‘no necessity” for detaining her, not merely because there had 
been an inaccuracy of form in the certificates put in to justify her 
arrest and detention. ‘TI directed that an inquiry should be 
made, in order that Miss Wood should be released, if they [the 
Lunacy Commissioners] found no necessity for her detention. I 
am happy to say that this afternoon I have received a note, 
saying that she had been discharged.” It appears now, however, 
that Mr. Cross used misleading language on Monday week, for 
he corrected it on Thursday by saying that Miss Wood had been 
discharged only because the certificate authorising her detention 
was informal, and that a formal certificate had been since made 
out under which she is now under care. ‘“ But,” he added, * the 
attention of the Commissioners in Lunacy has been specially called 
to her case, and [ am promised that a report respecting it will be 
made in a few days. As to the question whether I consider the 
law which authorised her re-arrest satisfactory, I should like to 
reserve my opinion.”’ We suspect a great many Spiritualists,— 
some of them eminent scientific men,—could be shut up on the 
same grounds as those on which the medical certificates in Miss 
Wood's case proceed, 





Ramon Cabrera, Conde de Morella, has, it is stated, started 
for Spain, to arrange a ‘‘convenio” between King Alphonso and 
the Carlists. As the most successful leader of the party from 
1833 to 1839, he has great influence with them, and he has now 


| declared, in a manifesto published in the Univers, that he accepts 


Alphonso as legitimate King. He intends to offer to the 
Navarrese and Biscayans their /ueros or provincial liberties, to 
the Carlist officers commands in the Army equal to those they 
hold in the Carlist forces, and to the rank and file an amnesty. 
He himself is to receive authority to watch over the fulfilment of 
these pledges. It is stated that King Alphonso has agreed to these 
terms, and many of the Carlist chiefs, but up to Friday evening 
no acceptance of importance had been announced. It is difficult 
to condemn any arrangement which gives peace to Spain, and a 
similar transaction in 1838 gave the country thirty years of 
peace, but the example will be a dangerous one for the Spanish 
Army. ‘They are told once more that the quickest road to high 
command is insurrection, and that even when insurrection does 
not succeed. 





The Indian Budget was presented in Calcutta on March 14, 
and has been telegraphed to London, and is further explained by 
papers presented to Parliament. It shows that during the year 
1873-74 the expenditure exceeded the revenue by £5,364,000, and 
in 1874-75 by £4,588,000. During the next year, 1875-76, the 
revenue is expected to be £49,820,000 and the expenditure 
£53,614,000, showing a deficit of £3,794,000. The deficits 
of three years, therefore, amount to £15,746,000. That 
is a large sum, but the whole of it made up by 
£5,800,000 expended on account of the famine, and some 
£9,000,000 on account of reproductive, or supposed to be repro- 
A sum of £2,800,000 is to be raised in 
India by loan, and no new taxation is to be imposed, 


is 





Many readers of the Spectator will have heard of the school for 
poor Italian working-men and boys which was founded by 
Mazzini in I{atton Garden. The management of this school hag 
now fallen into the hands of a certain number of Italian working- 
men (occasionally assisted by richer friends), belonging to a 
** Societa di Mutuo Soccorso” (a mutual-help society), devoting 
yart of their funds to the support of the school. During the 
winter the society has found itself short of funds, and has been 
forced for a time to close the school. ‘They are, however, 
struggling to reopen it, and would be glad of a little assistance 
for that purpose. Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. C. FE, Maurice, Eland House, Hampstead. 


Consols were at the latest date 922-3, 
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had left the Court, added, “* Now that the respect ee 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. have gone away, let all the rest be turned eet” 
Sees Lemoinne would like to have seen the same course puseall 
M. BUFFET’S DECLARATION. with the Inperialist Prefects; after the honourable men the: 
HE declaration of Ministerial principles which M. Buffet | men with scruples, had abandoned the service of a régime they 
put forth yesterday week has caused a dissatisfaction | condemned, he would like to have seen the others dismissed, if 
which has since grown almost into disloyalty and alarm | only for not having the scruples which had led to the resigna- 
among the Republican party who carried him into power, | tion of the former. And that is precisely the criticism which 
The reason of this is not far to seek. Its tone is not| most happily expresses the anxiety caused by M. Buffet’ 
merely Conservative, which was in every sense desirable, | declaration of principles. It praises a professedly dig. 
but apparently Conservative almost in the Bonapartist, as trusted administrative service. It promises generous con- 
distinguished from the Republican sense; and this is pre- ciliation where no one wished to see a policy of ‘ rancour’ 
cisely the tone which was, of all tones, least expected from a| But the whole Republican party did wish to see a policy of 
Ministry formed to avoid the imminent danger of an Imperialist precaution, and of this M. Buffet gives no hint. He declares 
restoration. In the first place, M. Buffet represented the im- | war against the Red Spectre, as if it were the Red Spectre 
mediate danger of the moment as a danger likely to arise| Which, at the present moment, most haunts the Palace at 
rather from the Red Spectre,—in other words, the Socialistic Versailles, and overcomes, by the horror it excites, the mutual 
party,—than from the Violet. “ It is necessary, above all, to put | repulsions of Orleanist and Republican, of Constitutionalist 
an end to the ambiguity,”—the ambiguity, namely, as to the | and Radical. Add to all this M. Buffet’s demand for delay in 
solidity of the existing social order which was due to the long | putting an end to the state of siege, and the vague request 
hesitation of the Assembly on Constitutional points,—“ and to | made for a stringent Press law, and we do not at all wonder that 
penetrate every commune in France with the conviction that M. Buffet’s statement of the principles of his Government has 
respectable, peaceable, and orderly people, attached to order by | spread a disappointment akin almost to dismay among the 
their sentiments and interests, have the Government on their | party which raised the new Cabinet to power. 
side, and that they can count on us to protect them against At the same time, we cannot at all admit that the ground 
the attacks of subversive passions.” This emphatic declaration | for anxiety is as serious as many of the Republicans in their 
that the new Government is as much a Government of Com-| natural disappointment represent it. M. Dufaure, M. Léon 
bat as ever, and a Government of Combat against the very | Say, and M. Wallon are not exactly Liberals. They are 
foes whose formidableness was so much exaggerated on | republicans almost of the highest type of Conservatism consist- 
M. Thiers’s fall in 1873, naturally alarmed the party which /ent with honest Constitutionalism and with their belief that 
had placed it in power expressly for the purpose of com-|a Republic is the true solution of the Constitutional problem for 
batting a different foe,—the Bonapartists, whose widely-rami- | France; but they are not men to be made the tools of an 
fied organisation is spread all over the Departments, and who | Imperialist reaction, and they are precisely the kind of 
have powerful secret friends in more than half the Prefectures of | men who will see that their influence with the worthy but 
France. And the character of this declaration was the more} tenacious and not very clear-headed President of the 
irritating from the sentence which followed it, and in which M. | Republic, will be greatly increased by their putting a 
Buffet says to France :—‘* We shall be seconded, moreover, we | much more Conservative, face on the Government than the 
do not doubt, in this task, by an intelligent and devoted | action they intend to take would in itself require. Marshal 
Administration, which has been equal to the maintenance of |MacMahon has unfortunately committed himself again and 
order in the difficult cireumstances we have encountered, and | again with the most blundering persistency to a highly Con- 
which may rely on our constant support.” Now the very | servative policy. He has been persuaded to accept a definitive 
secret of the alarm of the last few weeks has been the distrust | Republic at all only on the assurance that it is in the 
felt. of this “intelligent and devoted Administration,” where, | strictest sense a Conservative policy to do so, and he would 
as every one knows, Imperialist sympathies are only too | have thrown everything into chaos by resigning, if he could 
rampant. Nor will the distrust be the less because M. | not have found a Republican Administration willing to accept 
Buffet occupies the post of Minister of the Interior, instead of | the ultra-Conservative programme to which he had committed 
M. d’Audiffret-Pasquier, whose well-known hostility to Bona-| himself. We suspect that he regards himself as pledged to 
partism and great ability rendered him, in Constitutionalists’ eyes, | keep order first, but next, to hold the balance between the 
particularly well adapted for the duty of weeding and reorganising | different parties in the country; and that it is only on the 
the Prefecturate of France. M. Buffet was not, it is true, one of | faith that it was essential to the cause of order to sanction 
the late Emperor’s devoted servants. Long opposed to the | the Republic that he consented to that step, as he would have 
Empire, he became its Minister only on the occasion of the | consented in like manner to the accession of Henri V. two 
tardy Constitutional experiment made by Louis Napoleon in| years ago, if the Assembly had voted him to the Throne. 
his last few years, and even then M. Buffet was not able to| Assuming this state of mind in the Marshal,—and we are told, 
remain. But, nevertheless, he has been a servant of the Empire. | on apparently high authority, that one of the moderate Repub- 
He might very easily believe that a Constitutional Empire | licans found him on a recent occasion almost in tears at the con- 
was again possible, and would be a better security for order | cessions, contrary as he thought to the general drift of his pledges, 
than a Constitutional Republic ; and his antecedents therefore | which the Left Centre were extorting from him,—it may well be 
give no one full confidence that he will attack the Adminis- | that the Republicans find it first of all necessary rather to 
trative problem in a sense hostile to the Imperialist party. | alarm their own friends at the apparently reactionary character 
The declarations made against a policy of “rancour,” are again | of their policy, than to throw everything into confusion by 
all interpreted in the same sense. “In France,” declared M. | frightening the President into resignation ; and they probably 
Buffet, * where changes of institutions and dynasties have been | hold that they can do more administratively to secure the 
so frequent, and where each of these destructions (‘chacune de | Republic, while talking the language of the Right, than they 
ces destructions’) has left in the hearts of a great number of | could possibly effect if they used the dialect of their own party. 
good citizens regrets and convictions worthy of respect, so| Whatever dangers Imperialism may still threaten to the 
far as they do not manifest themselves in any reprehen- | country, clearly with an Administration in power which con- 
sible manner, any other principle” [than that of concilia-!tains three determined Republicans, it cannot threaten 80 
tion] “would be conformable neither to justice nor to|much danger as it has done for the last three years with an 
good policy.” No doubt. But no party ever dreamt of | Administration headed by men who were known to lean to 
desiring that the private wishes and sympathies of any |the most unpopular of all Monarchies, If during that tume 
dynastic sect should be persecuted. What the Republicans | the Imperialists have not found their opportunity, there 1s 
did earnestly wish was that the public security should be|no reason to fear they will find it now, with a more settled 
placed in the care rather of men who prefer the cause which | Constitution, and statesmen at least more popular than their 
has nominally triumphed, than of men who prefer the cause | predecessors at the head of the Government. In the mean- 
which is by far its most powerful rival. M. John Lemoinne, | time, every day brings nearer that appeal to the Constitu- 
in descanting on the alarm with which the high provincial | encies which will give France the opportunity of declaring 
organisation of the Bonapartists, and their known disinclination | her real political faith,—after which the Bonapartist cause 
to resign administrative posts out of any honourable scruple,|should be paralysed, unless it be so truly popular as to 
has filled the Republicans, illustrates the position with his own | obtain what is exceedingly unlikely, a triumph at the polls. Add 
peculiar power of irony,when he reminds his readers of a Judge | that M. Buffet has been succeeded as President of the Assembly 
who, at the opening of an unpleasant part of some trial,desired } by a most able and determined foe of the Bonapartist regime, 
all respectable women to withdraw, and then, after a very few} the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and that his election will go 
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most powe 
assert that : n 
om has never been so hopeful in France as it now is. 


been 
= It has engaged the honour of 


Facets 

reat way in giving new weight to the counsels of the | His sermons were, we believe, delightful to devout women, and 
rful adversaries of Bonapartism, and we may safely | the secret of their influence is amply explained by the mingled 
the cause of the Republic, clouded though it may | sweetness of their tone and austerity of their doctrine. Women 
It | have less tenderness than men for frailty or passion. 
accepted by virtue of sheer necessity by its sworn | like to see the old Adam smitten with an iron heel, if soothing 
Marshal MacMahon in its | words be said to the onlookers. 


They 


They rejoice when men of the 


eae It has laid down the modus operandi by virtue of which | world and statesmen are told that the sins which are readily 
it will be necessary within a very limited period to take all the | excused by themselves may be more sternly punished at the 


constituencies of France into counsel as to the future. And 
even though the Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior 
who is to make that appeal be no more Liberal than M. 
Buffet, he will hardly be more likely to succeed in forcing the 
hand of France than the Due de Broglie, and will not have so 
strong a motive for forcing it in any one sense, Every step in 
the history of the last two years since M. Thiers fell from 

wer has been a step gained. First came the collapse of 
the attempt to foist Henry V. on reluctant France; then 
came election after election, showing that the Empire was the 
only substantial foe the Republic had to dread, and that it 
became more and more substantial exactly in proportion as 
the Assembly’s fear of the Republic became more and more 
yisible to France, and less and less substantial exactly in 
proportion as the Assembly seemed inclined to give way 
and accept the Republic as inevitable. Now, at last, that 
decision has been gravely taken. The President himself, 
the first soldier in France, has taken the Republic under his 
protection till November, 1880. The Ministry has been so 
modified as to challenge from the Conservatives, no less than 
from the Liberals of the country, a vote of confidence in the 
Republic. If the Imperialists conspire, they must conspire 
like other conspirators, not on behalf of the people, but 
against authorities at last committed to an early appeal 
to the people. Hence, if the Left can but sustain the 
reticence and moderation they have so long displayed, the 
crisis is already passed; and though it may prove,—we sin- 
cerely hope it will prove,—that the Radicals may gain but a 
very small proportion of the seats in the next Assembly,—any 
other result would threaten panic and reaction,—the Legitimists, 
Imperialists, and even Orleanists will probably lose all party 
organisation in the next Assembly. For such a result as that 
it is quite worth while to endure a good many programmes 
even less satisfactory in their immediate ring than that read 
by M. Buffet last Friday week to a disappointed and somewhat 
perplexed Assembly. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 

ROTESTANTS as well as Catholics are pleased to hear of 
Archbishop Manning’s elevation to the Cardinalate. A 
heretical nation must be glad to find that its greatest religious 
enemy deems it worthy of being ruled in spiritual things by 
a Prince of the Church, just as the sturdiest of Protestants 
in the time of Elizabeth may have drawn a secret satisfaction 
from the strenuous efforts of Campion and his fellow-Jesuits 
to bring back this island to the Catholic faith. We are apt to 
fancy that we must be made of good spiritual stuff, when the 
heads of the Roman Church cast so wistful an eye to this 
island, after it has passed through three hundred years of 
stubborn heresy, We may therefore take the honour which 
has been done to Archbishop Manning as a compliment to 
ourselves. And it is the more noticeable because, in a certain 
sense, he is the first English Cardinal whom we have had since 
the Reformation. Other Englishmen have, of course, been 
raised to the Cardinalate, but their countrymen have 
known nothing about them, and they have lived in 
Rome, Not one Englishman in ten thousand, for example, 
knows anything about Cardinal Acton. In Dr. Wiseman we 
had a resident Cardinal, who tried hard to act and speak like 
one of ourselves ; but he was not a native of England, and he 
had been trained abroad ; nor was he ever quite able to throw 
off a foreign air of thought, speech, and style, although he 
was a man of marvellous flexibility. Cardinal Manning, on 
the other hand, is not only a born Englishman, but he is 
closely connected with the most characteristic of our institu- 
tions, Trained at Oxford, a constant speaker at the Union, a 





college friend of Mr. Gladstone and of other men who have | 


helped to make the history of our time, a youth of great 
promise when he entered the English Church, a distinguished 
preacher and an Archdeacon when he was comparatively young, 


he seemed to be going swiftly to high ecclesiastical office at | they had never thought of the coincidence before. 


the time when he went to Rome. He had already gained 


| 





| 


Judgment Day than the grosser offences of the ignorant, and 
the Archdeacon of Chichester delivered that message with a 
sternness and yet with a beauty which must have charmed 
the austerity of those female enthusiasts who are ignorant 
alike of passions and of temptations. There was the same 
fascination in his personal manners. A certain measure of 
downright English frankness being united to a peculiar soft- 
ness of address, the Archdeacon became a favourite in society 
as well as in the pulpit. Few ecclesiastics were better known 
to rich and lettered people. Nor did he cut himself loose from 
English pleasures and ways of life, although the asceticism 
of his creed grew year by year. We believe that he was a 
good cricketer. He also took unto himself a wife, after the 
admirable fashion of the English clergy. It is interesting te 
reflect that if he had not been bereaved, he would have 
been cut off from the Roman priesthood, and the rich rewards 
that have been showered upon his zeal. Thus it was no mere 
ascetic who went to Rome when the decision on the Gorham 
cease told him that Queen Victoria tolerated a denial of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration. He was not one of those Tractarians who 
had been monks in all but the name. Nor was he even a 
theologian like Newman, who, in the estimation of the British 
Philistine, had allowed the canker of subtility to eat away his 
brains and his conscience. As an English parochial clergyman, 
he had taken an active part in the practical work of the Church, 
and he was a man of the world and a man of business, as well 
as a man of sanctity. 

Nor did Cardinal Manning allow his English qualities to 
sleep when he became the most zealous of Ultramontanes. He 
has shown in a hundred ways how eager he is to be deemed a 
thorough Englishman. By judiciously mixing tolerance of 
address and tone with a Hildebrandine assertion of Papal 
claims, he has kept up old friendships and connections. It says 
much for his tact that the immense change in his ecclesiasti- 
cal position so little altered his place in society. It is nosecret 
that he was an unweleome successor to Cardinal Wiseman. 
Both the Catholic gentry of England and the Catholie 
Clergy of his own diocese may have thought that his 
desertion from the English Church and his flaming Ultra- 
montane zeal would make him disliked in London, and that 
he would soon undo all the service which had been rendered 
by the easy, gracious, tolerant manners of Cardinal Wiseman. 
But he has falsified these apprehensions by the mingled 
suavity of his tone and the almost politic way in which he 
has played the frank Englishman. We pay a high compliment 
to his tact when we say, in no offensive spirit, that he knows 
how to come round his countrymen. Although more Roman in 
many ways than the Romans themselves, he never parades any 
ultra-Catholic doctrine without protesting that it is as English 
as the House of Commons. Some astounding paradoxes have 
thus been let loose on the wings of that insular self-complacency 
to which our enemies give the name of insular self-conceit. 
Thus he taught astonished Britons that Thomas & Becket was 
not a headstrong and domineering priest, but a typical English- 
man, who was brutally murdered because he stood up for the 
historical liberties of England,—the insinuation being that the 
rights which he claimed still belong to the Church. The same 
bewildered audience also learned that all opposition to Ultra- 
montanism is Cesarism, that Czsarism is Atheism, and that 
Ultramontanism is genuine British Christianity. We do not 
mean that the use of such pleas convicts the Cardinal of the 
slightest duplicity. We have no doubt that they are perfectly 
sincere. But they show that he has mastered the art of 
putting things. If he, instead of Dr. Colenso, had been Bishop 
of Natal, the arithmetical Zulus, so far from getting the better 
of him, would have been charmed to find that the immensely 
elaborate theology and ritual of Rome were essentially in 
accord with the most sacred of Kaffir customs and beliefs; and 
they would have been delighted to find that, in becoming 
Christians, they would be paying a high compliment to the 
wisdom of their ancestors. They would wonder, in fact, that 


Cardinal Manning has climbed high indeed above the 


great influence among the clergy, by a mixture of gracious | Archdeaconry of Chichester. It is probable that he would 
subtility with an unbending assertion of sacerdotal claims, | have been made a Bishop if he had remained in the Establish- 
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ment; but in the scale of hierarchies a Bishopric of an 
insular Church ranks far below the Prince of a Church which, 
be its sins what they may, is still the greatest spiritual 
organisation that the world has ever seen. The rise is so 
great that Cardinal Manning must expect to encounter some 
of that insinuation which is the penalty of success, when 
success follows a change of faith. We have heard a lady, 
who knew him when he was a Protestant, say that he bad left 
on her mind the impression not so much of an able as of a 
holy man. But there are, of course, traditions of a different kind. 
Tt Was quite natural that hostile onlookers should accuse him 
of ambition. But the Cardinal anticipated such a reproach in one 


of the most austere and beautiful of his Protestant sermons by | 


‘denouncing “ Worldly Ambition,” with merciless rigour. He de- 
nounced all who climbed to the offices either of the State or the 
Church by means of their own natural faculties, even although 
those powers should be exercised in a way which the world would 
deem pure as well as harmless. ‘It is not only by simoniacal 
contracts,” he said, “that men may obtain holy functions by 
barter with the enemy of the Church. The use and laying-out 
of natural gifts and powers, such as intellect, learning, dexterity, 
eloquence, and, much worse, of the gifts of the Spirit, so as to 
attract the notice of those in whose hands is the disposal of 


dignities and preferments ; the willing acceptance of prominent 


places ; the doing of acts in a direct line of suggestion or in- 
vitation of ulterior ends; the outrunning of the providence of 
God; the overpassing of limits which He has drawn along our 
path, into spheres where we no longer have His sanction, which 
in themselves are lawful, but are not for us; in these and 
many other ways men do distinctly transfer the intention of 
their heart and its affections from God, as the guide and dis- 
poser of their life, to an unknown power, which is partly self, 


partly the world, and covertly he who, through the world and | 


ourselves, leads us captive at his will.” When Cardinal Manning 
wrote these words, he little thought that he should be re- 
warded with dignities and preferments which should place 
him on the very steps of the Papacy. Assuredly the denuncia- 
tion was perfectly sincere. Assuredly, also, the Cardinal 
could still recite it with perfectly good faith. But the 
words do not exactly give the point of view from which a 


Prince of the Church would naturally choose to look at the | 


pomps and vanities of this sinful life. However true they 
may be in themselves, they might seem a little out of place 
in his mouth, and might give rise to misunderstanding. 
In fact, it may be laid down as a good rule that, since 
no single Christian can effectively expound all the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, the teaching of humility should be left 
to the lesser orders of the clergy. Meekness of spirit must 
come much more naturally to them than it possibly can to an 
Archbishop or a Cardinal. Hence it is no reproach to Cardinal 
Manning that the sermons of his lowly Protestant days are far 
more filled with the beauty of holiness than the skilful 
discourses of his later years. Even the sanctity of St. John 
would have been ruffled by the splendid cares of a diocese in 
the West End and the prospect of a seat in the College of 
Cardinals. 

The new Cardinal’s place will be altogether different from that 


which Dr. Newman owes to his profound and brooding spirit, to 


the marvellous subtility of his analytical power, and to his 
mastery over the finest notes of written speech. But Cardinal 
Manning possesses gifts which are much more useful for the 
rough, every-day work of his Church. While he has accepted 
medizval doctrines in their most rigid shape, and while he be- 
lieves that England as well as the Continent may still be brought 
under the yoke of the Roman Church, he never forgets that 
she must work with the tools which the world puts into her 
hands. It would seem as if her most sagacious minds had begun 
to see that they can no longer put their trust in Princes, and 
that the time has come for a bold appeal to the Democratic 


instincts, The rulers of their Church have been too wise to! 


bind her fast to any form of government, however much they 
may have flattered powerful dynasties, and her theological 
neccessities give no reason why she should disdain or fear an 
alliance with the Democracy. She might use her influence to 
bring about social reforms, become the friend of the oppressed 
classes, and brave the powerful for the sake of the poor. Dr. 
Newman sketched some such policy forty years ago, and it has 
actually been tried in Ireland. Now, Cardinal Manning 
seems ready to hazard that experiment. He has gone 


out of his way to aid ali charitable work; he has placed 
himself almost at the head of a campaign against intoxi- 
cating drink; he has flung aside his episcopal dignity to 
address a mass temperance meeting in Hyde Park; and alone | 


‘an effectual competition with the Scotch Banks. 


|among the clergy of London, he had the courage toraies 


| the great meeting which was convened in Exeter Hall for 
sake of helping the agricultural labourers who were then 
strike. If the Catholic Clergy throughout England were to Ps 
‘in that fashion with fearless vigour, they might touch the 
_hearts of the poor, and, whatever might be the number of conver. 
| sions to Rome, the political results of the movement might ons 
be interesting. If that were to become the policy of the 
Catholic Church throughout the world, a new chapter of 
ecclesiastical history might still have to be written. Andif 
| Cardinal Manning were to be the next Pope! But we stop on 
| the brink of that dizzy speculation. 





| 

|THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. GOSCHEN’S scotoq 
BANKS’ BILL. 
HE Cabinet have given another proof of the radical weak. 
ness which seems to be almost the very principle of the 
present Government. The Prime Minister eats his own words 
as soon as they are found to give umbrage in Germany; the 
Lord Chancellor withdraws without debate a measure he had 
supported alike in Opposition and in Office the moment ay 
irresponsible meeting of Conservative Peers is got together to 
condemn it; the Chancellor of the Exchequer brings in a 
Friendly Societies’ Bill which allows the rotten Societies to 
| choose their own auditors, a step which pleases best those who 
jmost need independent audit ; Lord Sandon cannot, even at 
the request of his own party, supplement the glaring defects 
of the Agricultural Children’s Act without waiting a year or 
| two more on public opinion ; the recommendations of the Com. 
| mission on the much-needed reform of our marriage laws are 
| postponed for consideration to an indefinite future ; and now,even 
on a matter so minute as the privileges of the Scotch Banks, we 
find the Government retreating behind the eegis of a Committee 
of Inquiry, and this in spite of the fact that Sir Stafford North. 
cote appears to be so clear as to the principles of the problem 
at issue, that there does not seem to be anything intelligible 
_ to inquire about. 

The case for Mr. Goschen’s Bill is a very simple one, and it 
seems to us extremely difficult to understand how it is that so 
many good Free-traders have misapprehended and misstated it, 
Sir Robert Peel left the Seotch Banks, after the Act on the 
Issue of Bank-notes in Scotland, in a position very different 
indeed from that of the English Banks. He allowed the 
Scotch Banks to issue notes, from £1 notes upwards, without 
holding gold against them so long as their circulation did 





‘not exceed the average of the year before the Act passed, 


and as many as they pleased beyond this number, so long 
as they held gold against them. Nor was any limitation 
put on the multiplication of the branches of such Banks. With 
the English Banks, his procedure was very different. He 
allowed certain of them to retain a limited circulation of their 
own, some private Banks absolutely, and others so long 
as they did not come within sixty-five miles of London, 
but he did not allow of any increase of that circulation 
at all, even against a reserve of gold of equal nominal 
value. As the Hconomist has pointed out, the result has been 
that while competition has multiplied rapidly amongst English 
| Banks, competition has diminished amongst Scotch Banks. 
The valuable monopoly of issuing £1 notes to any value 
against a reserve in gold has given the Scotch Banks which 
were already Banks of issue in 1844 so vast an advertising 
power,—for the great medium of advertisement is the note, 
—that while branch banks have multiplied rapidly, the number 
of the Scotch Banks themselves has diminished from twenty 
to eleven. But these eleven Banks have achieved such 4 
prosperity, that they are now beginning to invade England, and 
even London, where none of the English Joint-Stock country 
banks of issue are allowed to establish themselves at all. 

The question, then, is whether these subsidised competitors, 
—of the possibility of whose appearance in London Sir Robert 
Peel never had the least dream, for he did not know what 4 
valuable privilege he was conferring when he left to the Seotch 
Banks not only the privilege denied to the English of 
issuing £1 notes, but the privilege of issuing to any extent 
beyond their unsecured issue, so long as they kept gol 
against the excess,—ought to be permitted to appear here. 
The Times maintains that it is the truest free-trade to give 
them that additional privilege, and this though it 


| perfectly certain that the English Banks cannot return 


the compliment by going to Scotland, and there establishing 


They 


could not do so, for very obvious reasons; for they could not 
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jssue their own 


notes when they got to Scotland, and would ' Banks, for which compensation must be paid whenever the 
their notes from existing Scotch Banks, and | Government comes to reconsider the subject in a large way 


b all | ° ° ° 4 oo ae : 
Se moet these notes they would advertise not themselves, | and to place it on some definite footing of principle. Yet, if 
by om whom they got the notes. But the Scotch | it would be most inexpedient, in view of such a measure, to give 


put the Bank fr 
Banks in London, 


privilege of issue, 


though they can, of course, make no use! any English Bank of Issue additional privileges to those which it 
would compete on per-| now enjoys, it would clearly be most unfair to give the Scotch 


their ay - 
re =e terms with all the ordinary London Banks, which | Banks the right of establishing branches in London while 
ety privilege of issue,—nay, on more than equal certain English Banks of Issue of far more limited privileges 


also have no 
terms, since they would dr: 


had made by t 


aw from Scotland the moneys they | are prohibited from doing the same. ake it which way you 
he use there of their special monopoly, and use | will, every mode of considering the subject comes to the 


them in competing with Banks which had had no such special | same result,—that the favoured Scotch monopolists should be 
source of profit in England. The 7imes, however, asks,—Why | confined to Scotland until the whole subject is reconsidered 
raise at all the question, where the capital to start a competi- | with a view to some more coherent and organic mode of 


tion is gained ? Why not allow competitors to compete on | 
equal terms in England, even though one of them has an | 
advantage in Scotland which the other is not in that country | 
allowed to share? Well, the reply seems to us very clear. We 
should ask no questions as to where the capital for the new compe- | 
tition was gained, if it were merely a question of the source of gain. 
No one would dream of asking that money gained in a railway 
or gas company (say), or any other company that had legally | 
acquired a temporary monopoly, should not be employed in | 
setting up a fresh competition with English Banks, merely 
on the ground that the English Bankers had no such source | 
of profit to draw upon for their capital. That would be 
childish and impracticable in the highest degree. But when 
you are laying down the extent of two conterminous mono- 
polies of the same kind, and give quite different terms to 
the two, and as it turns out, more favourable terms to one of 
them than you give to the other, it does seem monstrous, 
and if not exactly fatal to the principles of free-trade, cer- 
tainly fatal to the principles on which alone you ought to 
permit that limitation of free-trade implied in the creation of 
monopolies, to let the more favoured monopolist invade the 
territory of the less favoured monopolist, when the very terms 
you have imposed, themseives prevent the converse process, 
and exclude the latter from any effectual raid into the terri- 
tory of the former. Is it not plain that if territorial 
monopolies in the same commercial province, as it were, 
are to be created by the same Government, they must 
be either excluded altogether from mutual interference, 
or else placed on equal terms, so far as the State can so place 








them? Now this is not the case, when the very terms of the 
grant to the English and Scotch Banks respectively, prevent | 
the English Banks from interfering effectually with the Scotch, 
but do not prevent the Scotch Banks from interfering | 
effectually with the English. Indeed it is in the strictest | 
sense an extension of the principles of Free-trade, to 
take care that the Government does not bestow exclu- | 
sive advantages for competition on one of two competitors, 
for Free-trade means leaving the natural advantages of 
genius, soil, and skill to take their own course, whereas 
such grants of monopolies . interfere seriously with the | 
effects of natural advantages, and divert to one competitor | 
what nature would give in an equal or greater share 
to the other. Hence the 7imes seems to us to be going 
lamentably astray from the real lines of the argument, when 
it argues that because the Scotch Banks have no power of | 
issue for England, they are competing with the English | 
Banks here on equal terms. | 








It would be on equal | 
terms, if the English» Banks had the same chance of | 
competing with the Seoteh Banks in Scotland. But as! 
it is, you might as well say that if the Corporation of 
Liverpool could and did prohibit a London tradesman from | 
establishing a branch house there, while the various munici- 
palities of London had no similar power to prevent the Liver- | 
pool tradesman from establishing a branch house here, the 
two houses would compete in London on equal terms. The 
power of wide ramification is one of the first conditions of 
economical and profitable organisation, and the competitor who 
Is shut out from his rival’s special field of operations, while 
that rival is not similarly shut out from his own, is unquestion- 
ably treated in a manner which the principles of Free-trade 
utterly condemn. 

Moreover, when the Times suggests that it,is the true course 
at once to take off the embargo placed on all English Joint-Stock 
Banks of Issue from coming within sixty-five miles of London. 
and then to let the Scotch Banks set up what branches here they 
Please, it forgets that if the Government is ultimately to take 
the right of issue completely into its own hands,—and this is | 
@ policy which the Times itself approves,—nothing can be 
more foolish than to enhance in the mean time the value of 
the limited privilege of issue still enjoyed by certain English | 


dealing with it than Sir Robert Peel, in the tentative 
measures of 1844 and 1845, was either able or inclined to 
propose. 

But whatever the result is to be, one thing seems pretty 
certain,—that the Committee proposed by the Government is a 


| mere bit of feebleness, which cannot enlighten the Government, 


and in all probability will not enlighten the House as to the 
proper mode of proceeding. If the Government had no 
time to introduce a complete measure this Session, it should 
have supported a suspensory Bill, and promised legislation 
in a large sense for next Session. This Committee will be 
another drain on the legislative strength of the House, and 
yet will do nothing either for that very vague, but now much- 
pursued purpose called the ‘maturing of public opinion,’ or 
for any other. That the Government ought ultimately to 
take the privilege of issuing Notes completely into its own 
hands we do not at all doubt, and there seems to us 
no reason why that consummation should be long de- 
layed. The means of compensating the Scotch and Irish and 
remaining English Banks of Issue could easily be covered, 
without any drain on the public purse, by the issue of 
£1 notes throughout the United Kingdom,—a change which 
might also be so carried out as to strengthen very much the 
too slender metallic reserve on which at present the Banks of 
all Three Kingdoms rely for their solvency in times of alarm, 
But all this is beyond the scope of this week’s debate. To our 
minds, Wednesday’s discussion proved conclusively the strength 
of Mr. Goschen’s case, and still more conclusively the timidity, 
irresolution, and fibrelessness of this Cabinet, even on matters 
which no one can pretend to think of a party nature. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wants “ grit.” He is as * intelli- 
gent and devoted” as M. Buffet’s administrative staff, but he 
does not understand the operation which Mr. Lincoln used to 
eall * putting your foot down.” 


THE BISHOPRIC OF ST. ALBANS. 

HE Church of England is said to be the richest in the 
world, and certainly includes among its worshippers an 
unusual number of millionaires, but the difficulty it finds in 
collecting cash sufficient to found a Bishopric is of the most 
distressing kind. It has apparently to sell its old clothes to 
pay for a new Episcopal throne. One would think that with 
strong Churchmen in power, and Churches founded every- 
where, and a generation of working Bishops on the Bench, a 
trifle like £120,000, if really wanted for a new See, could be 
provided in a day,—but it is not so. Money is forthcoming in 
heaps for any other purpose, but a Bishopric can only be 
founded by a sort of Episcopal subscription, supplemented by 
a sale of needlessly magnificent Church furniture. The State 


| will not give the Church a penny. Mr. Gladstone is a Church- 
}man to the bone, and Mr, Disraeli, besides being always on 


the side of the Angels, is the head of the Church party, but 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr, Gladstone alike accept the axiom that 
there must be no new endowments. As for the laity, they 
will do nothing for English Bishoprics. Lady Burdett-Coutts 


| has founded See after See in far-off heathendom, men like Mr. 


Beresford Hope have lavished wealth on churches of that style 
which * costs twelve hundred a year” to keep them in repair,and 
the Bishop of London’s Fund for new Churches in the Metropolis 


| . . . . . 
will soon reach half-a-million sterling. But nobody, not even 


Baron Grant, will subscribe anything to relieve the overburdened 
General Officers of the spiritual army. Some of them are 
literally almost worked to death. Others confess openly that 


| it is not in human power to overtoke their duties. Others will 


never be efficient till their work is reduced to manageable limits 
in their own eyes. But though overflowing with sympathy 
and oil, lay Samaritans turn away unvexed from the groans 
of mitred Levites. It was admitted almost in words in the 
debate on Lord Lyttelton’s Bill that the laity would not en- 
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dow a Bishopric for Cornwall; and a Bishop like Dr. Temple, 
himself ready to surrender all he could spare of income, and 
that in his own life-time, was obliged to suggest that a Bishop 
might hold one of the larger livings of the county,—that is, 
might be a pluralist and absentee for the benefit of the Church, 
and of the clergy whom he is to admonish or punish for those 
offences. The very Church herself looks upon these great 
officers with an unpitying eye, and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, though they waste a good deal on Episcopal residences 
and repairs, are obliged to close their ears to all demands for 
new Bishoprics, Even windfalls must go to increase the allow- 
ances of poor clergymen placed in parishes too populous for 
any agency adequately to reach their multitudes. The Bishops 
are driven in despair to help themselves, and the Bishopric of 
St. Albans, though founded by Parliament, and planted in the 
richest of counties, among a forest of millionaires, is to be endowed 
by Episcopal subscription. The Bishop of London gives Stoke 
Newington to Rochester. The Bishop of Winchester, who is so 
overworked that it is said he desires translation to a smaller 
bishopric, consents to the sale of the London residence of his 
bishopric in St. James’s Square,—a house worth £60,000 at 
least, and we should say an intolerable burden on the income of 
the See. The mere rates must represent an adequate rental for 
a Bishop’s house. He also surrenders £500 a year on the next 
avoidance of the See, which, if he really will take a less 
burdensome charge, will occur very soon, and under cir- 
cumstances much more clearly creditable to his disin- 
terestedness than the sacrifice of his London house. Then 
the Bishop of Rochester gives up Essex and Hertford, 
and consents to the sale of Danbury Palace, and the 
devotion of the proceeds to two houses, one for the 
See of Rochester and one for the Bishop of St. Albans. 
This is a considerable grant, for Danbury is a pleasant resi- 
dence, and as it is too far from a railway to fetch much more 
than its value—though it would be a splendid centre fora 
millionaire who wanted to piece together a great estate—the 
new palaces at St. Albans and Rochester can hardly be equal 
to it either in rank or accommodation. Danbury was 
purchased, according to the “Essex Directory,” for £23,000, 
and there is no evidence that it has doubled in value 
since, and £20,000 will not buy a very stately place 
either in Hertfordshire or Kent. The Bishop also surrenders 
£500 a year at the next avoidance, which also may come soon, 
if Dr. Claughton, as is reported or hinted to be probable, trans- 
fers his great knowledge of Essex and Hertford and his very 
eonsiderable power of administration to the new See, where 
under him nothing will be new or inharmonious. Finally, 
London, which contributes no money, and indeed can spare 
none, Winchester, and Rochester will all surrender at once 
that portion of their patronage affected by the new ar- 
rangements, and so, as there exists a Cathedral in St. 
Albans, the new Bishopric will be provided at a blow 
with everything it requires, except that stately surplusage of 
Deanery, Prebends, and Canonries, which Cathedral towns are 
apt to think they could not do without. 

There is, so far as we know, no objection to this arrangement, 
and the Bill will probably pass, unless indeed Lord Lyttelton’s 
friends, indignant at the treatment his general Bill is receiving 
from the Premier, should oppose this “ practical measure” in 
revenge. There is little chance of that, however, for after 
all, Lord Lyttelton’s Bill was somewhat too “voluntary” in 
its provisions for the cordial admiration of old-fashioned 
Churchmen, and people do not like to oppose men who seem 
for an unselfish object to be surrendering so much. Cavillers 
may object that Farnham Castle, if sold by auction, would 
produce three times as much as Danbury, which, though a 
good residence, is not a splendid palace; that if Hertford 
wants a Bishop, Hertford might find a house for him ; and that 
“ our poor brethren” in the large towns do really lose £100,000, 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners might have raised 
by the same devices on the next avoidance of the Sees 
affected. Common-sense, however, and a Tory majority 
will probably be too strong for cavillers. After all, Generals 
are wanted as wel! as soldiers in the Church, there will 
be little hope of working Bishops if we work them to death, 
and “our poorer brethren,” if they do not get that £100,000, 
are to get one more of the great prizes the existence of which 
helps to keep the rank and file of the Clerical Order from be- 
coming too melancholy for work. We are not among the 
eavillers, but we would just point out to Tory Churchmen 
two little possible consequences involved in the principle of this 
Bill, which cannot perhaps be avoided, but which they should 
at least perceive. It proceeds throughout on the tacit assump- 





a 
tion that Church property is Church property and one ¢h; 
and Episcopal property is Episcopal property and a yer 
different thing. No penny must be taken from Church 
perty for a new Bishopric, be it ever so much required but 
Bishops may make presents to each other out of Church 
perty without any reproach at all, or indeed with laudation, 
They may not only give up their palaces, which are as much or 
as little Church property as their Cathedrals, but they ma 
give up their successors’ incomes, and are to receive condi] 
applause for doing so. We do not object at all to new stand. 
ards of salary for Rochester and Winchester, if Parliament 
thinks new standards wise, but we want to know wh 
the consent of the Bishops whose Sees are modified jg 
paraded in this style. Except so far as their life-interests are 
concerned, what have they to do with the matter? Are Dr 
Harold Browne and Dr. Claughton to fix the incomes of Win. 
chester and Rochester, or is Parliament to fix them ? Sup 
Dr. Temple to say he can do with £1,000 a year; or Dr. Jack. 
son to say he can live on £2,000, with rent, coals, and candles: 
or Dr. Selwyn to say he can do very nicely without any income 
at all by teaching swimming on Saturdays; are the opinions 
of those prelates to justify the assignment of their incomes to 
newly erected Sees in neighbouring centres of population? [f 
so, there is an Episcopal property within the property of the 
Church, and Parliament had better say so, and clear the matter 
up. Or if it is not so, and Parliament is dealing with Church 
property either in its character as exponent of the national 
will, or in its character as trustee for the special ends of an 
Establishment, then perhaps it would be well for it to act as 
legislator or as trustee, and not to assume the attitude of 
almoner for the generous benefactions of the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Rochester. We believe both Bishops to be 
thoroughly disinterested, and see that they are giving up 
secular advantages of no mean order, but still, unless 
there is an Episcopal property inside Church property, 
they are giving up to St. Albans houses which belong 
to England, and incomes of which they are trustees, not 
owners, and over which they have no more moral right of con- 
trol than any other Churchmen. A few clear words on that 
subject, say, from Mr. Disraeli, would be acceptable, and s0 
would a word ortwo about the fitting income fora Bishop. The 
theory of the English system is that he should be a Spiritual 
Peer, or at least a Spiritual Peer’s Heir Apparent, to go into 
the Lords on a death-vacancy, but the practice is to cut down 
his income on every possible opportunity. The other day the 
Bishops were some of them millionaires. Then it was settled 
that £4,200 was the least a Bishop should have. Now £3,500 
is suggested as perhaps enough for St. Albans. We have no 
objection to offer to reductions. If we had County Bishops, 
£1,500 a year and a large manse might be an ample allowance 
for the kind of learned, hard-working, common-place, spiritual 
Colonel we should then probably obtain. But we confess we 
see neither policy nor justice in telling men that they are to 
be Peers, in defending their thrones as prizes for a great 
profession, in requiring them to take the lead in all 
manner of philanthropic outlays, and in condemning them for 
not “seeing” the clergy of two counties, and then whittling 
down their incomes till every “duty” must be considered first 
of all with reference to its cost. If this practice continues, 
and we have a dozen new Bishoprics with wide Sees, and great 
patronage, and reversions of seats in the Lords, and the 
salaries of County-Court Judges, we shall have Bishops chosen, 
like special Ambassadors, because they have large private 
means, and the prizes of the Church, like the pleasant com- 
mands in the Army, will be reserved to the people whose 
fathers inherited, or made, or stole much cash. 




















THE ASPECT OF EUROPE. 


ee can surpass the dullness of Europe from the 
point of view of the journalist and politician—except its 
disquiet. Toryism is everywhere in the ascendant, and Toryism 
should be the product of content, yet from every country every- 
where, unless we except Great Britain, there comes up a sort 
of groan of melancholy and alarm. In the remarkable paper on 
Russia by M. Koscheloff, the new and moderate Herzen, which 
the Times published on Tuesday, the writer, after admitting 
all that has been accomplished in the last nineteen years— 
the emancipation of the serfs, the relaxation of tyranny, the 
establishment of tribunals intended to be honest, the com- 
mencement of representative institutions—finishes by declaring 
that society is utterly disorganised and without moral strength, 
that the aristocracy are flying to the towns because the 
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lice cannot protect them from violence in the country, that 
they have been superseded as regards the peasants by official 
Superintendents who are more tyrannical than themselves, 
that the peasantry are discontented and unwilling to use their 
new powers of self-government, that the officials are slipping 
pack to the old régime of repression, and that all, “ especially 
the young, are oppressed by a feeling of deep, unqualified 
despair.” There is rhetoric in that statement, of course, but 
no one who has studied Russia recently denies the existence of 
painful disquiet ; of doubts in the statesmen as to the safety of 
society; in the Army as to its efficiency ; in the people as to 
their prospects ; in the Emperor as the result of his reforms,— 
doubts which are but so many symptoms of a prevailing malaise. 
The social disturbance in Russia, a disturbance marked by an 
inclination to threaten the rich and to commit violent crime, is 
on the increase; the finances are believed to be in grave dis- 
order ; the Army, in spite of desperate efforts, is not fully re- 
organised ; and as Mr. Schuyler’s report has recently shown, 
the Asiatic provinces are honeycombed with discontent and 
infested by a corruption with which the Czar, however willing, 
is unable to contend. There is a sense of failure and of trouble 
to come abroad in the air. In Germany—-so recently ele- 
vated to the top of the world—all classes, except perhaps the 
great military officers, are ill at ease. The statesmen fear that 
too much rests upon Bismarck’s single life. The Professors 
and the people fear that Germany may yet be attacked by 
a coalition, and support measures under which liberty of 
discussion seems coming to an end, a criticism on Prince 
Bismarck is treated as a heinous crime, and even Mem- 
bers of Parliament are punished for delivering their 
advice. All classes but the Junkers are oppressed by the 
iron rigidity with which military service is demanded, and all, 
Junkers more especially, suffer under that rise in prices, conse- 
quent on the spoliation of France, which has made a people 
always poor feel, while avparently enriched, as if it had sud- 
denly become pauperised. A thinly-veiled religious war is 
raging in half the provinces of the Empire. Thirteen millions 
—one-third of the people—are mortified by attacks upon their 
creed, sanctioned with exultation by another two-thirds ; while 
those two-thirds are disquieted by the thoughts of a possible re- 
tribution, in fear of which they every day demand stronger and 
stronger measures of prevention. The disquiet, it is true, shows 
itself, as usual among Germans and Englishmen, in intense ex- 
ertion, exertion to perfect the Army, to coerce the Catholic 
priesthood, to repress every difference of opinion; but over- 
strain produces many of the results of lassitude. Whatever 
Germany is, at least it is not content. In Denmark a semi- 
political, semi-social war is raging between the proprietors and 
the peasantry, in which neither side will give way, in which 
the dynasty itself is menaced, or would be but for its foreign 
supports, and amid which not only progress, but even govern- 
ment seems to be becoming impossible. If Denmark were 
larger, the contest could only be decided by Revolution. In 
Scandinavia the upper classes, who watch the situation of their 
country with alarm, dreading Germany as much as they 
ever dreaded Russia, seem unable, even with the Govern- 
ment at their back, to reorganise the Army they con- 
sider essential to their freedom. In Austria the “doubt- 
ful experiment” of dual government is about to be re- 
vised, there is universal suffering under a financial crisis, and 
there is a growing perception that the very safety of the State 
1s menaced by pecuniary corruption. The Army is constantly 
being remodelled, yet its managers never seem confident in its 
strength. In Turkey bankruptey is rapidly coming on, the 


' country where despair has actually become a force, where over 
two-thirds of its extent political life seems dead, where a re- 
| bellion not involving a fourth of the people or a tenth of the 
‘area of the State cannot be crushed, where the Treasury 
‘cannot be filled, and where a transaction by which in- 
surgent officers are to be rewarded for insurrection and 
‘honoured for deserting a King whom they themselves set 
| up cannot, so desperate are the circumstances, be finally pro- 
|nounced either treacherous or unpatriotic. Europe for ages 
has had no parallel for the condition of Spain, has seen no 
people in a condition which seemed to themselves and others 
so nearly to justify despair. In Belgium the religious strife 
divides the towns from the country, the Flemings from the 
Belgians, the parties from each other, till, if Belgium were 
Spain, and therefore isolated from Europe, it might be the 
scene of a raging religious war. The United Kingdom, it is 
true, is tranquil, except in Ireland, and Italy except in the 
old kingdom of the Two Sicilies, within which social order 
does not exist; but the two exceptions in each case are suffi- 
cient to cause perpetual anxieties, not diminished in either by 
a sense of inadequate military strength, which yet cannot 
apparently be increased. 

We are not pessimists, we have no desire to deepen the colour 
of the sketch we have drawn, and we are well aware that the dis- 
quiet of the hour must pass away, and that in a time which, in 
the life of nations, may be imperceptible. We are also aware that 
beneath the surface wealth is increasing, knowledge is advancing, 
and civilised man is becoming much more numerous. But never- 
theless we desire to draw attention to what seems to us a new, if 
a temporary phenomenon,—a certain weariness and lassitude in 
the public mind of the civilised world, so deep as sometimes to 
be describable as despair. Immense problems are offered to the 
nations for solution, but their immensity, instead of increasing, 
seems to diminish political activity. The nations seem to be over- 
whelmed by them, to stand aloof from them, to watch them 
like natural phenomena, which must work out their results 
unaided. No statesman that we see has anything like a con- 
scious grasp of the great difficulties around him, Prince Bis- 
marck may have of some part of his work, that of grappling 
with the military difficulties of his task, but that is a small 
part of it, and the rest escapes. As he says, in one of his 
mighty conflicts—that with Ultramontanism—he “ expects 
no result” from his own laws. And if the Prince is almost 
powerless, who else is there who is powerful? Outside 
Germany the nations certainly look to no one, but wait on 
circumstances, listen with the expectation at once of lassi- 
tude and fear for the something which does not happen, but 
seems always at hand. It may be war, it may be a religious 
revival, it may be a new creed, it may be merely a new dis- 
covery in physics, but there is a sense that something is at 
hand, for which all who wait must wait in irritable patience. 
That sense is probably unreal, a mere expression of a general 
anxiety; but it exists, and its existence shows how 
deep that anxiety must be. Everybody alike says, “ All 
this is provisional,” and everybody waits for the  settle- 
ment as if it were to come without any action of his. 
We do not remember during the last thirty years any 
moment in which throughout Europe men were manifest- 
ing at one and the same time so much lassitude, list- 
lessness, expectancy—call it what you will—and submitting at 
the same time to so much strain. The position of Spain, send- 
ing up every three months thirty or forty thousand men to 
terminate a war which she neither expects nor apparently cares 
to end, represents in an exaggerated form the momentary 





conflict between the Empire and the vassal Princes grows 
daily sharper, and the Government seems to vacillate between 
an impulse towards despairing concessions, such as dismissing 
Grand V iziers on demand from abroad, and releasing Mussul- | 
man fanaticism for that sanguinary struggle in which, true to | 
the law of its being, it should one day expire. Nowhere is the | 
feeling of despair of which M. Koscheloff speaks so predominant | 
as in the upper classes of Turkey. In France the whole energies 
of a great people are taxed to bear, without glory, new 
military burdens, to pay for the expenses of a lost war, and to 
7 a system of government which shall admit of incessant | 
: hange and yet be permanent. The conviction that another | 
readful war must come weighs upon all minds, and is not | 
accompanied by the usual conviction that it will be suc- | 


a Society is shaken by the dread of Communism, 
ai _yet the Utopians who lend to Communism what of | 
eignity it has, are neither sanguine nor ardent. There | 


% no gladness in France, nothing br raiti 
: it an uneasy waitin 
for a doubtful future, - | 


Further South we arrive at a great 





position of all Europe. 


THE FIRST BILL ON ENGLISH TENANT-RIGHT, 
F the Government Bill on Tenant-right were only serious, 
if it were not over-ridden by the Contract 
Clauses, which allow an owner to exempt himself from 
its provisions, if it were even intended to pass it as 
it stands, it would be a very good Bill. It contains 
some very important concessions to the cultivators of 
the country. The clause extending legal notice from six 
months to twelve months is imperfect, as experts contend that 
it takes a farmer fifteen months fairly to lift his capital out of 
the ground ; but we daresay, as Mr. Disraeli promised two years, 


| the extra three months would be given, after a little pressure 


from the county electors, with a fairly good grace. A right to 
fifteen months’ notice would, we are told, be a most important 
addition to existing securities, and in the case of the small 
farmers, who cannot improve, and who continue the old, 
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wasteful, hand-to-mouth systems of cultivation, would in great 


measure reconcile them to the Bill. The concessions to the | 


better farmer, too—the man with capital, who ought to be 
allowed to rise to the independent position once occupied by 


the minor gentry—are in principle very valuable. The tenant | 


who, with his landlord’s consent, shall drain, erect buildings, 
make gardens, roads, bridges, watercourses, reservoirs, or wells, 
construct or protect fences, plant orchards, or reclaim waste 


land, will, on the expiration of his tenancy, be entitled to | 


compensation for the unexhausted remnant of the value he 
has added to the letting-price of the land. The proviso here 
that the landlord must consent is, of course, indispensable, as 
otherwise an ambitious tenant might erect buildings, or lay out 
gardens, or sink lakes on a scale which would make the farm 
undesirable for strictly business purposes. That is often done 
by gentlemen-farmers with long leases, and is about as perfect 
a device for making property valueless as could be conceived. 
The definition of exhaustion, too, seems fair, or at all events is 
according to Irish precedent. Twenty years’ tenancy after the 
improvement has been made, runs out the unexhausted value. In 
other words, the tenant who may now get nothing for the buildings 
he puts up, will get in future twenty years’ purchase of the value 
he has added tothe farm. If he takes it out in tenancy, well and 
good ; he is paying in buildings a premium, and a voluntary 
premium, for a lease ; and if he goes or dies in the interim, he 
gets the value remaining, to be estimated by an expert, or if 
his award is unsatisfactory, by a County-Court Judge, who has 
endless experience, acquired in his other duties, as to the value 
of everything sold or bought within his jurisdiction. Again, 
compensation is given in the same way for “ boning” pasture- 
land, chalking, clay-burning, liming, or marling of land, and 
for planting hops; and these things may be done without the 
landlord's consent. Only if they are done, their beneficial 
effect is considered exhausted in seven years, a security which, 
any one can see, makes it worth a farmer’s while to im- 
prove up to the very end of his lease. Less important or more 
rapidly remunerative improvements—such, for example, as the 
application to the land of purchased manure, artificial or 
otherwise—are protected for two years, always, of course, 
with the proviso that tenancy is equivalent to payment. This 
is the fair system, and if the experts agree to the number of 
years, which as to two classes they do, the farmers could scarcely 
have a better security, certainly not a better one to begin with. 
The Bill admits that they have rights in the soil produced 
by the capital they put into it; that the landlord is not 
entitled to their money as well as his rent, but that their risk 
in improving the land entitles them to recompense of some kind, 
be it in meal or malt,tenancy or money. Tenancy and money 
are, in fact, the same thing, as the out-going tenant with claims 
can, if he pleases, sell them to the incoming one at a price to 
to be fixed by the valuation of experts. Nor can we in fair- 
ness object to the landlord’s counter-claim to compensation for 
waste, though the description of such waste in this Bill may be 
injudiciously worded. The words enable the landlord to inter- 
fere too much with cultivation,—he, for example, being entitled 
to settle the rotation of crops, which is not his affair,—and 
would be much better replaced by a general right to recover 
such damages as the valuers and County-Court Judges 
might assess as the equivalent of the decline in letting-value. 
Those, however, are matters for discussion and arrangement 
between the Government, the landlords, and the Chambers of 
Agriculture, and the Bill, subject to alteration, may be pro- 
nounced good. It is a formal admission by a Government of 
Squires, ten out of the twelve members of the Cabinet being 
landowners, that the tenant under the present law obtains less 
security than a wise Legislature would give him. That acknow- 
ledgment is of itself an immense victory for the Farmers, and 
one which they will well know how to turn to profit in future 
discussions and elections. 

But if it is admitted, as the Ministry by bringing in this Bill 


formally admit, that tenant-right of this sort would be for the | 
advantage of the country, why should that advantage be foregone | 


whenever landlords prefer that the country should not have it? 


That is the question round which the real controversy will | 
rage, and not round the mere details of the Bill, and to the | 
solution of it Govenment has made a most important contri- | 


bution. They have put the Absolutists and Mr. Charles 
Strutt, who last week represented them in our columns, nearly 
out of Court. He argues, in a style which suggests that many 


first-rate journalists may be lost to the world in country | 


granges, that there is no more reason for restricting absolute 
property in land than in anything else, that “the good-of-the- 
people argument” would equally justify a law compelling us to 





| sell the Spectator at a penny. We might answer that the 


| illustration does not go on all-fours, unless he makes the 


assumption, which we dare not venture to propound, that the 
| Spectator, instead of an intellectual luxury, is an article of 
primary necessity; but we will avoid the dialectic vantage. 
| ground he has given us, and content ourselves with replyin 

that if a cheap Spectator were as essential to the country as 
secure tenure, and such legislation were possible, and we were 
not amerced in pocket—which the landlords do not allege about 
_tenant-right—no prejudice of ours about doing as we liked 
with our own ought to stand in the Legislature’s way. It 
would have no moral right to make us bear all the cost of 
| making the people wise, for that would be exceptional taxa. 
| tion, or to interfere with us without clear benefit to the State 
| greater than our annoyance, but clearly that annoyance is not 
| to outweigh benefit to the State at large. If it were, then 
| every Act regulating journalism is 7n se immoral, and freedom 
| of the Press one more right added to the Divine Rights in which 
people have from time to time believed. Now in the case of 
tenant-right, we contend that the State does not throw an excep- 
tional burden upon anybody, does give the country an advantage 
greater than the annoyance it inflicts, and does not confiscate 
anything except a power which may, as the Ministry allow, 
beneficially be abrogated. Mr. Strutt asks if the Legislature 
has a right, in the interest of agriculture, to order trees to be 
cut down. Certainly it would have, if the general interest of 
the country, which wants other things than corn, did not pro- 
tect the trees. If the existence of trees were as injurious as 
insecurity of tenure, and afforded as little compensation, except, 
say, to foresters, down they must go. That very principle is 
the only defence of Enclosure Acts. It is perfectly open to 
Mr. Strutt to contravene the very essence of our argument, to 
assert that absolute property in land produces in the long-run 
better results than security of sub-tenure, and there is very 
much to be said for that view; but then he must plead that, 
and not allow that security is beneficial to the State, yet beyond 
the competence of the State to establish. Anybody may say, and 
say reasonably, that the ultimate result of secure tenure, as of 
the American system of cultivating freeholds, is the exhaustion 
of the soil ; that the latent capacity of the land is the agricul- 
tural bank reserve, and that in hurrying on its exhaustion—for 
example, by the premiums on marling offered by this Bill—we 
are discounting the future too fast. And anybody may also 
say, and say reasonably, that landlords are sure in the long- 
run to be wiser cultivators than farmers; that they have not 
their temptations to meanness, and that they protect the 
labourers, whose position is as important to the State as the 
growth either of corn or of an agricultural middle-class ; but both 
Mr. Strutt and the Government give thisup. The one admits 
that secure tenure is good, but refuses it because landlords do 
not like it; the other legislates to secure sound tenure, and 
then allows landlords to set aside the law because the power they 
thus retain is pleasant to them. They lose, and admit they 
lose, nothing but power. If that lossis injurious to the State, 
the Ministry should boldly refuse to bring in any Bill at all, 
—not bring in one intended to restrict power, and then cut out 
the principle which alone can make the restriction they 
recommend effective. 

We are a little curious to see the line which Liberals in 
Parliament will take about this Bill. If it is impossible, as it 
may be, for a party which still numbers so many landlords and 
; rigid free-traders, to limit freedom of contract, we should rather 
| hope that under protest on that point they would help the Bill 
| to pass. In this country the law is the external conscience, and 
| if the Bill were passed, tenant-right, now only a phrase, would 
| in a few years become a right, with which a landlord would 
| have to assign reasons for intermeddling. No lawin Scotland 
| prohibits city landlords from granting short building leases, 
| but still leases in perpetuity may be said to be the Scotch rule 
| for building sites. 











THE METAPHYSICS OF CONVERSION. 

E have never felt any doubt at all that the process known 

\ in the terminology of Evangelical Churches as ‘ convél* 
sion’ is in very many cases indeed a real one, though it is a very 
mischievous sort of thing for Revivalists or any one else to teach 
that there can be no true religion without some sudden spiritual 
crisis, such as John Wesley, for instance, dated in his own case 
as having happened precisely at a quarter before nine on the 
24th May, 1758. No doubt there are many persons and some 
| social classes for whom there is far more chance of ‘ conversion, 
in Messrs. Moody’s and Sankey’s sense, than of any grad 
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1d unquestionably this would be true of all persons | draw an invisible equator between the opposite hemispheres of 
] Gardiner, for instance, (the officer whose condemnation and salvation. Is there not something strange in 
. 4 marvellous conversion was recounted by his friend, Dr. the fact that the metaphysics of Conversion, as we may call 
Pafer ige), persons, we mean, embarked in a life of conscious | them, do not really arise out of the cases of sudden change from a 
= wa life which, unless arrested in mid-career, is pretty sure to | life of crime and profligacy to a life of self-devotion, but rather 
peo if ilable forces of character, and before long to leave | out of the cases of the most gradual change, change which has 
too little strength of purpose of any kind for an effectual change. been as steady and uniform as the growth of the dawn into the 
But the curious thing is that the high doctrine of ‘conversion, | day ? ; ' 

though it may have won its greatest number of apparent triumphs We believe that the explanation of this curious fact is to be 
ns, whether poor or rich, of Colonel Gardiner’s type,—i.e., | discovered in the craving, which marks all religious as distinct from 





change; % 
like the famous Colone 


waste the ava 


over perso , : : °s . . 2 as os 
wal who had never been earnest either in morality or religion till merely moral life, for findinga completely new spiritual departure 
Pe —has derived all its authority from | from a base that can be contrasted in the broadest way with the 


the moment of their conversion, | 
. . » oa. ‘ » y > a “ . J a . ° ; ; : ae 
men of a very different type indeed, men like St. Paul and John | structure of the character itself standing in need of regeneration. The 


Wesley, whose whole life has been in some sense profoundly | most fundamental phenomenon of the religious life in all Churches 
religious, and in whom the convulsive change called ‘conversion and creeds is weariness, not to say sickness, of self, and a passionate 
has represented not a change from a life of reckless pleasure or | desire to find some new centre of life—a ‘‘not-ourselves,” as Mr. 
license to a life of faith, but only a change from one type of faith | Arnold would say—which can renovate the springs and purify 
to another type of faith,—the distinction between the two being ‘the aims of the soiled and exhausted nature. Now this craving, 
frequently by no means apparent to the external world. In St. Paul, | so far from being confined to those who have led a life of vice or 
no doubt, the change was intelligible enough, because it marked | self-indulgence, is perhaps even more powerfully exhibited in men 
the moment when he surrendered his character to a new per-| of strong self-control and highly-disciplined nature, provided 
sonal influence, an influence in many respects in vivid contrast | their spiritual affections be also deep and warm. In men like John 
to that exerted by the Judaic hopes and traditions in which | Wesley, for instance, the weariness of self probably arises in large 
he had been brought up. But in a great many famous cases of | measure from the very constant fact of the use of the will in small 
‘conversion,’ there is no passage over an external boundary of | manipulations of the inner life. Nothing is more touching in John 
this kind to mark the change. John Wesley, for instance, had | Wesley’s journal than the constant recurrence of lamentations 
been engaged in voluntary spiritual and religious duties of pre-| that he cannot permanently feel the new wave of emotion 
cisely the sane kind as those of his later life, for nearly ten years | which swept over his mind about the period which he calls 
before he admitted his own conversion. Eight years before its| his ‘ conversion,” that he “cannot find in himself the love 
date he had cut himself off from the Academic world around him, | of God and of Christ,” that he is conscious of ‘ deadness ” 
had visited the prisons of Oxford till all his friends thought him | and of ‘ wanderings” in prayer, and so forth. What he is 
mad, and had sailed with some Moravians to Georgia to help in| craving is not at all a new habit of the will, but a refreshing 
the work of the Gospel there ;—and yet it was not till after his | spring of external influence of which he may always be conscious. 
return to England that, under the teaching of Peter Boéhler, he | It is in great part against the accurate and formal goodness of old 
became suddenly convinced that he had at last obtained the | habit that his heart really protests. He wants to feel himself borne up 
saving faith of which he was in search. He had_ persuaded | on a tide that sweeps him away with it, not pacing carefully on a 
himself that faith must be all or nothing, that it hardly ad- | dusty road of small duties. The passionate need for a release from 
mitted of degrees, and that for eight years and more before | themselves is certainly felt even more by the patient and painstaking 
he obtained it he had had as little of what he held to be | souls that have always been carefully disciplined, than by those 
saving faith as in the days of his school-boy unconcern, Yet so} who, like Colonel Gardiner, make a vast change in their out- 
fine was the change, even to his own consciousness, that | ward lives at the moment when they acknowledge the inward 
though Wesley could date the minute of his conversion, he was change. And there is a natural enough reason for this. In the 
compelled to note that at first it brought him no joy, even if | case of the conversions which cause a great change of outward life 
it brought him comparative peace, and that it was con-|and habit, a good deal is apt to be referred to new divine 
sistent with much doubt and fear; and he was fain to | influence which is really nothing but the reassertion of itself by 
apologise for his state to the teachers of a yet higher|a temporarily suppressed element of character or inherited 
doctrine, who taught that any one who could feel doubt or | disposition. Colonel Gardiner, when he saw the light shine 
fear could not be said to have even a weak faith, but must be | about him, and believed that Christ upon the cross was re- 
declared to have no faith at all, by quoting St. Paul’s language to | proaching him with his share in the sufferings of Calvary, was 
the Corinthians, whom he declared to be ‘‘not able to bear strong | probably totally unaware of the strong protest which the moral 
meat,” and even ‘“ carnal,” ‘ Ye are God’s building, ye are the | nature inherited from his mother, and carefully cultivated in 
temple of God,” which, argued Wesley, could not have been said | childhood by both Mother and Aunt, had long been making in him 
of them if they had had no saving faith at all, but must have re- | against the course of profligacy in which he was engaged. He 
ferred to persons who had saving faith, but who had it in a weak | referred to this supernatural event in his life, as he at least deemed 
form. ‘Thus we see that this great preacher of conversion had | it, almost the whole stock of new emotions which now over- 
already been compelled to distinguish sharply between three very | whelmed him ; and yet it is quite certain, we take it, on the 
fine shades of his own religious belief,—the shade of mere | evidence he himself furnishes, that the sense of the misery of 
belief, which left him still beyond the pale of salvation owing to | his vices had been long growing on him, and the lessons 
want of faith, though he was earnestly and persistently seeking lof his childhood long reasserting themselves,—and reasserting 
it,—the shale which amounted to saving faith, but only in a! themselves almost in direct proportion to the weights he had 
weak measure, like that of the Corinthians who were still | been piling over that compressed spring of inherited piety and 
‘carnal,’—and the shade which was not only adequate for salva- | childish integrity. When he came to himself, and with the mili- 
tion, but adequate also for producing peace and perfect freedom tary courage which was so conspicuous a characteristic in him, 
from doubt. broke off at once and finally with his pleasant vices, he hardly 

Now what is the mental rationale of this curious religious tend- | recognised in his new mind the suppressed and neglected currents 
eney to insist not merely on ‘conversion’ in the sense of a great | of his old mind; rather he referred the whole change to the super- 
change from one kind of aim, and purpose, and drift in life to a | natural revelation which he had, as he did not doubt, received. 
totally different one, but on conversion within conversion,—on a | Nevertheless, no one with any judgment can question at all, after 
conversion which affects not so much the attitude and direction | reading Dr. Doddridge’s account of his own statements, that the 
of the mind's movement, as the refinements of its own conscious | new self was, in a considerable measure, a reassertion of the nature 
manipulation of its inward condition? St. Paul, though his own | partly inherited from and partly cultivated in him by his mother ; 
change was much more tangible, since it marked his acknowledge- | and the same may be said of St. Augustine's character after his 
ment of a new master, yet set the example of this anxious mani- | conversion, and of that of a great many other converts manifested 
pulation of the intricate inward drama of the heart, in his careful in the same manner. Nosmall part of the elasticity and joy which 
discrimination of the “law” by which he was condemned as dead | conversion’ causes in those whose external life it really revolu- 
im trespasses and sins, from the new personal life in which he was | tionises is, we do not doubt, due to the satisfaction the change gives 
restored to peace and freedom. It would scem, indeed, that to an overpowered element in the men themselves, which, like a 
there is a large class of religious minds in whom the real change | compressed spring, has been steadily pushing against the life led 
from worldly to spiritual life is so far from sudden that nothing in the past. The proof of this we take to be that it is far rarer to 








a well be more gradual, and yet in whom there is, neverthe- | find that wonderful exhilaration and joy which there showed them- 
€ss, some imperious subjective necessity compelling them to | selves, for instance, in the life of Colonel Gardiner and of St. 
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Augustine, in the so-called ‘conversions’ of men who have never 
given the rein to their lower nature; and again, that it is still 
rarer to find it in the case of the criminal classes, whose lives 
are reformed, if at all, slowly, and not per saltum. After all, 
the theory of inherited modifications of character, the theory 
which is now so much connected with the name of Darwin, 
though this part of it at least was preached long before Mr. 
Darwin's speculations were known, and is closely connected with 
the theory of inherited automatic habits, accounts for a good deal 
of the passionate joy with which misdirected characters spring 
back into the deeper groove of feeling impressed on their parents, 
or themselves, or both, long before the superficial aberrations 
began. 

And yet, as we have said, the metaphysics of Conversion are 
almost wholly due to quite another source,—to the supreme 
weariness of self which is apt to be felt even more intensely by 
strongly-controlled natures, capable of deep spiritual affections, 
than even by those who have gone far astray. It was St. Paul 
who lived ‘in all good conscience before God” up to the very 
day of his conversion, who first expounded the metaphysics of 
conversion ;—he who was ever yearning to say, when asked 
as to the source of his own highest feelings and actions, 
—‘*Not I, but Christ that dwelleth in me.” It is not 
those who can speak of their conversion as bringing with 
it directly, as Colonel Gardiner did, seven years of some- 
thing like transport, who are apt to expound any meta- 
physics of conversion at all;—for such happiness as that, 
there must be a concurrence between the belief in divine 
help and the release of a long suppressed, but deeply ingrained 
natural bias. The ‘‘conversions” of men like Wesley are dim 
and twilight affairs of extremely gradual and ambiguous character, 
as compared with such conversions as these. And yet it is the 
profound recoil from self in men whose own habitual goodness 
has shown them how superficial even the best habitual good- 
ness is, that has led to all the dogmatising about the char- 
acter of conversion, about the complete repudiation of human 
good works, and the absolute reliance on the merits of another as 
the only source of true life. Indeed nothing seems to us more 
instructive than to observe that the specific religious yearning for 
a complete escape from self is strongest in those who have the 
best self from which to escape rather than the worst; and this is 
80, simply because it is in them that the contrast between the new 
and old self seems the least complete and satisfactory,—because a 
good deal of the minute and painstaking serupulousness of which 
they are so weary, necessarily accompanies them even into the 
region of the new emotion for which they long, but in which too 
often they only faintly participate. 





WEALTH AS ARMOUR. 

HERE is a sentence in Mr. Gladstone's speech of Monday, on 
Military Exchanges, which the rich in England will do well 

to lay to heart. They are accustomed to allow that wealth is an 
‘‘ advantage,” and a great one, and that it secures many pleasant 
things; but they are accustomed also to consider that it is an 
advantage, like stature, or health, or early education, which 
comes of itself, and ought not in well-regulated ininds to create 
any jealousy whatever. ‘They forget that modern civilisation 
tends to make of wealth a ‘ privilege” as well as an advantage, — 
that is, to make of it a special bulwark or protection, supported 
by artificial arrangements, against evils to which the poor, and 
still more the comparatively poor, remain liable; and that any 
privilege tends to excite resentment, which, in some societies and 
among some races, may become passionate. It is less prominent 
in England than elsewhere, though the election for Stoke-upon- 
Trent may indicate the existence of the feeling in undeveloped 
strength, because in England the tradition of open careers is so 
powerful that every man regards wealth as one of his own chances ; 
but on the Continent it has assumed formidable proportions, it is 
the grand argument of the host of semi-cultivated and dis- 
interested men who are leading the warfare against society, 


most countries, for example, or indeed in all, with the exception 
of reserves made on the Continent on behalf of well-placed 
officials, holds men equal; but in practice, even in this 
country, the rich man is bucklered and the poor man bare. 
We intend the word “poor” to include all not rich, fies 
it is a most noteworthy fact that in this country, the cradle 
and home of the middle-class, there exists no word to express 
the man who is neither rich nor poor, and that the word or 
phrase invented to supply the missing link, ‘“ well-to-do,” hag 
gradually come to mean rather rich than poor. The Civil Courts 
are open to everybody; but the rich man is armoured in the sup- 
port of skilled advocates, in the advice of men of business, in the 
ability to wait through law-suits, in the costly power of appeal, 
and in the right of summoning a special jury which unconsciously 
sympathises with his view of affairs. The evil is corrected jn 
part by the honesty of lawyers, the character of the Bar, and the 
impartiality of judges; but it remains for all that a most difficult 
thing for a man with £400 a year to win, or even to risk, a heavy 
suit against a man with £10,000 ; and to this hour cases like Words. 
worth’s, who did not dare to sue an Earl of Lonsdale for moneys 
owing, and paid by the Earl's successor, lest he should be utterly 
ruined, are byno means uncommon. ‘The rich man is quite as priyi- 
leged in civil cases as the noble was of old in libel cases; and even 
in criminal suits the difference, though less, is nevertheless most 
marked. Magistrates, as we saw in Christina Vivian's case, 
sympathise with the relatives of the rich. The rich obtain, if not 
more justice, far more patient inquiry than the poor. The procedure 
in England, through not in Scotland, allows them chances of 
making compromises by which justice is every day defeated, 
The Judges decline to assume fraud where, though fraud is clear, 
the temptation to fraud appears so small. Above all, the Police, 
whose business is of course to war with the criminal classes, con- 
stantly consider means a proof of respectability. We do not know 
in the least the truth of the case about which the Telegraph 
has this week made a fuss; but we do _ know that if 
young Hyam and his friends, accused of robbing a drunken 
man they were only trying to befriend, instead of producing 
irresistible evidence to character, had been able to prove posses- 
sion of £5,000 a year each, they would have been discharged 
with an apology. In none of these cases is there conscious 
partiality ; the privilege is conveyed by the fact of wealth, but it 
is, nevertheless, a most grave and potent one. The honest rich 
man is armoured against oppression, the dishonest rich one 
against the law. The cases in which the disparity is palpable are 
of every-day occurrence. The libelled rich man crushes the 
libeller; the libelled poor man suffers in silence. The rich 
man hampered by a contract breaks it and pays the 
penalty; the poor man is ruined. ‘The rich man worried 
by a law which forbids some capricious mode of right- 
ing himself disregards it, while the poor man must obey. The 





Tenure Bill would not limit the rich owner’s power of eviction, 
for he would simply sacrifice the compensation, but it would make 
the poor owner comparatively powerless on his estates. The rich 
man avoids half the labour of juries, he need not serve unless he 
chooses in any public capacity, he pays less of his surplus in 
taxation, he has more of his own way. in every department of 
the State. In the Army, the mere power of resigning at will, 
of throwing up profitable but irksome work, or of neutralizing 
the discomforts of tropical service by expenditure, constitutes an 
armour spread round the rich man’s status, his temper, his 
health, his enjoyment of the felicities of domestic life. In 
the Civil Service, his power of resigning at will protects him 
from the injustice of superiors, from the affronts of equals, from 
every one of those fixities of condition which make service gall. 
In commerce, wealth protects him from unjust suits, from hurried 
realisations, from that incapacity to wait which, more perhaps 
than any other cause, brings small men down in bushels. The 
rich man, and he almost alone, can intervene directly in polities, 
either by entering Parliament, or starting a newspaper, or taking 
a prominent part in that sort of local business which brings poli- 





tical influence in its train. He has three chances to one in the 


and it has at bottom that substratum of truth to which Mr. | race for high office—Englishmen dreading the ‘adventurer, — 


Gladstone, in asking whether wealth needed legalised defences, 
whether it was not already a sufficiently developed “ privilege,” 


| 3 > 
/anda much more than equal chance even of office obtained by 


two chances to one in the struggle for office bestowed by patronage, 


evidently alluded. Civilisation tends to make of wealth not! competitive examination. The man whose father can pay the 
merely a “talent” in the sense of the Christian parable, but a | 
defence in the sense in which Lord Lytton, in ‘* What will he do | 
with It,” once described, an armour of brass against the ordinary 
menaces of life. The rich man is “privileged” by his wealth 
against his poorer rival as the noble once was by his status, or the 
ruler by the belief in the divinity of his prerogative. The law in 


‘¢ Crammer ”—whose aid, though most valuable, is also most 
costly—is, in the majority of cases, the man who will succeed, 
while he can wait through those first dreadful years ™ 
which, in all professions whatever, waiting is the condi- 
tion of success. Even in ordinary life, wealth is armour. 
It is a nearly perfect protection alike against solitude and 
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intrusion, and, in our modern and artificial system, against | give them the only chance of successful legislation this year, 
most of the evils which assail the body. It will not, it is true, | in sending useless messages to Medical Societies which only meet 


guarantee its possessor against either pain or sickness. Tooth-ache 
or heart-disease, or insanity menace all alike. But wealth, wisely 
ased, will protect men against typhoid, against malaria, against 


| 





with contemptuous rebuffs, and we cannot help foresceing that if 
they do not show a little more courage and a little more zeal, 
some other Society will grow up in their place which, by boldly 


most of the diseases of the poor, and will yield a partial but most ‘doing the work from which they shrink, will succeed to their 


effective guarantee against the consequences of accident. The 
workman in London, as it happens, is guaranteed also by the 
hospital system; but the difference between the treatment 
of the man with £400 a year and the man with £4,000 in 
a surgical case, amounts to a positive insurance for the 
rich much greater than the security which the man who 
travels first-class possesses over the man who travels third, though 
that is a difference perceptible in the statistics of accident. ‘Time 
was when disease, like death, levelled prince and peasant; but 
mow the prince laughs at the rheumatism which is to the peasant 
torture ; and the rich man who can pay one hundred guineas to 
have his arm set recovers, where the country curate must 
jnfallibly have died. 
In all these cases—and we might extend the list to columns— 
wealth is not merely an advantage such as a tall man might 
over a short one, or ability over silliness; but it is a 
privilege, a power of self-defence, conferred upon the rich by 
the arrangements of a society which need no more confer it than 
it need reserve to the rich the best seats in railway trains, in 
theatres, in churches, in all places where crowds congregate and 
isolation becomes desirable. It would be quite possible to 
‘have free Courts, free churches, free entertainments; one class 
in railways, one mode of education, one and an inexpen- 
sive method of election. That society may be wise in 
maintaining its organisation is very possible. Privilege will 
appertain in some degree to somebody, and in reserving a supe- 
iority to an easily-ascertained quality, obtainable in theory by 
all men, and in practice by all who are strong enough, modern 
society probably insures itself against serious explosions. 
Politically we cannot quite agree with Mr. Gladstone when he 
says he would rather grant exceptional favour to birth than to 
wealth, for experience does not confirm the doctrine that noblesse 
oblige when noblesse is uncontested, and in a democratic society 
incommunicable distinctions excite hatred; but still exceptional 
favour is privilege, and privilege does, whether by accident or 
design, belong in modern society to the rich. We do not 
know that there is any help for it, for laws are powerless, and 
‘opinion will not as yet seriously act, and cautious thinkers doubt 
if a safe alteration—apart altogether from the so-styled moral 
right of property—can, under the conditions of civilisation, be so 
much as thought-out. But still the idea of modern society is to 
control and limit privilege, and it is most dangerous to relax that 
effort in one particular direction, merely because the privilege 
which asserts itself is one which may be obtained in theory by all 
men, and is held by a new formula to be prima facie fair. The 
people will wake some day to a suspicion that it is not fair, and 
when they do, the attack on privilege, which has always succeeded 
when once begun, may involve also danger to the property which 
has been allowed, in Bills like Mr. Hardy’s, to claim special ex- 
emption from the more disagreeable work of life. 





THE MORAL CONSEQUENCE OF VIVISECTION. 
TPE ‘Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’ 
appear to be taking their time in relation to the subject of 
Vivisection. It is admitted on all hands that the present law 
‘against cruelty to animals, which does not apply to wild animals 
at all, and is so doubtful in its application to the suffering inflicted 


with a scientific purpose—even though it be needlessly,—on | 


domestic animals as to be of exceedingly little practical use, is 
quite inadequate, and yet the Society appear to be so much afraid 
of the great professional influences ranged against them, that some 
of their most important members would evidently give almost any- 
thing in their power to get some outside body to do their work. 
This feeling was visible enough on the occasion of the deputation 
which waited on the Committee on the 25th January last. At 
least one influential member was almost piteous in his entreaties 
that an external body would take up the duty which was expected, 
very reasonably, from a rich Society organised for the express pur- 
pose of protecting the lower animals against the cruel indifference 
of man. We ventured, then, to hope that the more manly counsels 
of those who had the fullest sympathy with the original basis of 
the Society would prevail, and we still retain that hope, but 
it is pretty clear the Society does not mean to move this 
year at least. They are dawdling away the time which would 


popularity and influence. 

We make these remarks here, because every day during which 
this subject is discussed brings fresh evidence that an inevitable 
moral consequence of unrestricted vivisection is the steady growth 
in that indifference to the infliction of all kinds of suffering—animal 
or human—which it is the great object of that humane association 
to check. Mr. Ernest Hart said the other day in the Times that 
it was a ‘foul calumny” on the American physiological schools 
to speak of them as habitually using living subjects for their 
demonstrations. An eminent dental surgeon almost immediately 
produced evidence in our own columns of American advertise- 
ments taking credit for teaching students the art by giving them 
living animals to practise on ; and an American practitioner of twenty 
years’ standing declared that demonstrationsare practised habitually 
on living animals in the Physiological Schools of America. But 
the most painful evidence of the seared condition of American 
professional feeling on the matter has only lately come before us, 
though it appeared nearly a year ago in the pages of the British 
Medical Journal itself, where it must, in all human probability, 
have passed under Mr. Ernest Hart's own eye. In the number 
for May 23, 1874, we find an account of the repetition, by an 
American physician, on a woman with an injured brain, of some of 
Dr. Ferrier’s vivisectional experiments on the functions of the 
brain,—experiments which produced acute pain, and which, even 
in the opinion of the operator himself, ‘did mischief” to the 
patient, though he maintained—perhaps truly, but whether truly 
or falsely, it was clearly necessary to his position to maintain—that 
death resulted from the disease, and not from the scientific ex- 
periment which aggravated the disease. We give, from the British 
Medical Journal itself, the account of one of the five scientific 
experiments made on this unfortunate hospital patient,—hospital 
patient, we conclude she was, or she never would have been so 
treated :— 

“ Observation 3. To Test Furadie Reaction of the Posterior Lobes.— 
Passed an insulated needle into the left posterior lobe, so that the non- 
insulated portion rested entirely in the substance of the brain; the other 
insulated needle was placed in contact with the dura mater, within one- 
fourth of an inch of the first. When the circuit was closed, muscular 
contraction of the right upper and lower extremities ensued, as in the 
preceding observations. Faint but visible contraction of the left orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum, and dilatation of the pupils, also ensued. Mary 
complained of a very strong and unpleasant feeling of tingling in both 
right extremities, especially in the right arm, which she seized with the 
opposite hand and rubbed vigorously. Notwithstanding the very evi- 
dent pain from which she suffered, she smiled as if muchamused. The 
needle was now withdrawn from the left lobe and passed in the same way 
into the substance of the right. When the current passed, precisely the 
same phenomena ensued in the left extremities and in the right orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum and pupils. When the needle entered the brain-sub- 
stance, she complained of acute pain in the neck. In order to developo 
more decided reactions, the strength of the current was increased by 
drawing out the wooden cylinder one inch. When communication was 
made with the needles, her countenance exhibited great distress, and 
she began to cry. Very soon the left hand was extended, as if in the 
act of taking hold of some object in front of her; the arm presently was 
agitated with clonic spasms; her eyes became fixed, with pupils widely 
dilated; lips were blue, and she frothed at the mouth; her breathing 





became stertorous; she lost consciousness, and was violently convulsed 
on the left side. The convulsion lasted five minutes, and was succeeded 
| by coma. She returned to consciousness in twenty minutes from the 
beginning of the attack, and complained of some weakness and vertigo.” 


And the only comment which the Editor of the British Medical 
Journal had, then at least, to make on the case,—possibly he may 
since have spoken with more strength and to more purpose upon 
it,—was this very mild and attenuated implication of censure :— 
‘‘Qur readers may ask, ‘Is nothing to be said from quite another 





point of view which is not physiological?’ Nothing at present : 
we have special reasons for our silence.” Were the special reasons 
| in question by chance these ?—that Englishmen were beginning 
| to see the moral dangers of permitting vivisections on animals for 
scientific purposes, and were doing all in their power to prevent 
‘them; and that the Editor of the British Medical Journal did not 
| want to put a fresh argument into their hands by calling attention 
too emphatically to the logical consequences of indifference to 
suffering inflicted for scientific ends? If that was the ‘special 
reason,” the prudence which kept the writer's lips silent, ‘‘ even 
| from good words,” was but another and very powerful illustra- 
| tion of the tendency of scientific zeal to harden the heart of man. 
| In England an operator who had done what the American operator 
did, would have been tried formanslanghter after his patient's death, 
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and not improbably found guilty. 
has not yet made, though it is trying to make, the rapid strides which 
it has already made in Italy, France, America, and, we fear, Ger- 
many. But it is not only in America that we have had the 
gravest warnings of the reflex effect on the spirit of scientific men | 
caused by these reckless practices. Our contemporary the Echo, 

which has taken up the effort to put some effectual curb on this | 
horrible practice with singular ability and earnestness, published 

the other day some translated extracts from M. J. Béclard’s 

treatise on human physiology, describing the horrible tortures 

inflicted on animals for scientific purposes,—tortures which it is 

needless to detail in full; but as indicating the indifference of the 

hardened scientific mind to their amount, we must just extract 

the following :— 

“Experiments have been made on frogs, birds, and mammals of all | 
kinds. Animals whose spinal marrow is laid bare, in order to cut the | 
posterior groups (of nerves), lose, it has been objected, a great part of | 
their sensitiveness, and thus there is a great uncertainty in the exact 
appreciation of the results...... It is true that the violent struggles 
of the animal during the operation, the bleeding which accompanies it, 
and the involuntary contusions of the exposed part, entail, after the 
operation, a momentary exhaustion. But by letting the animal rest, it 
recovers in time its sensibility, and one can then proceed.” (p. 1055.) 
And to clinch the proof as to the effect of all this experimentation 
on those who habitually see and take part in it, the writer in the 
Echo, evidently a thoroughly well-informed man, added :— 

“But if yet more be necessary to satisfy the public mind on this 

latter point, the testimony of an English physiologist, known to the 
writer may be useful in conclusion. He was present some time past 
at a lecture, in the course of which demonstrations were made on 
living dogs. When the unfortunate creatures cried and moaned under 
the operations, many of the students actually mimicked their cries in 
derision! The gentleman who related this occurrence adds that the 
spectacle of the writhing animals and the fiendish behaviour of the 
audience so sickened him, that he could not wait for the conclusion of the 
lecture, but took his departure in disgust.” 
Now is England to follow in the wake of the countries which 
have come to such a condition of indifference to the infliction of 
suffering as these facts imply? For our parts, we would rather, 
to put the case strongly, even delay another such beneficial dis- 
covery as the anesthetic power of inhaled chloroform, for another 
half-century, than see such a result. Pain is a fearful natural 
evil, but the willingness to inflict agony on one creature for 
another creature’s relief, or possible relief, is a moral evil, and 
a moral evil which is quite sure to produce moral consequences 
such as we have just cited. If the ‘Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’ hesitates long to gird itself to 
the work of putting a strong curb on this ruling scientific passion, 
it will be apt to find that the ‘divine right of abdication ” may 
occasionally be the most recognisable duty left for fainéant 
Societies, no less than for fainéant Kings. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE [IRISH CATHOLICS. 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—There is an inaccuracy in my recital of Mr. Gladstone’s 
statements concerning the Protestation which I desire, without 
delay, to correct. I was under the impression that Mr. Gladstone, 
in the first sentences of p. 48 of ‘ Vaticanism,” if he did not 
actually assert, intended to imply that the Act of 1791 contained 
an oath disavowing acknowledgment of the doctrine of Infallibility 
in the terms of the Protestation. I have reason to think that he 
only referred, in the passage of which I speak, to the terms 
of the Irish Oath of 1798, stating that Infallibility was not 
then ‘‘an article of faith.” On the subject of the Irish oath, 
I may have a word to say when I see whether the state- 
ments I have made concerning the Protestation can be con- 
tested. It is enough for me here to point out that before 
the (Ecumenic Council of 1870 no Catholic, however personally 
convinced he might be of the doctrine, could swear that Infalli- 
bility was an ‘‘article of faith,”—using the word ‘‘article” in the 
sense which Protestants attach to it when they speak of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and which was evidently the sense in which 
it was uscd and understood by Parliament. I have already 











alluded to this distinction in the last paragraph but one of my 
letter, where I say, ‘* My own belief is that those who signed the 
paper (/.e., the Protestation) on trust or at random, did not at the 
moment discern the difference between saying that they did not 
‘acknowledge’ Infallibility, and saying, what all Catholics did and 
could safely say before 1870, that it was not a defined ‘article of 
aith.’”—I am, Sir, &c., 


An Irntsn CATHOLIC, 








But then in England vivisection | 


ee a 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—As one who takes considerable interest in the questions 
connected with the controversy that has arisen out of Mr. Glad- 
| Stone’s criticisms on the Vatican Decrees, I have read the letter 
in your last issue from ‘‘An Irish Catholic” with no little sur. 
prise. The writer, as I understand him, distinctly impugns the 
accuracy of Mr, Gladstone's allegation that the Roman Catholic 
community in this realm ever solemnly disowned the doctrine of 
Infallibility. ‘The matter lies within the four corners of an his- 
| torical fact, necessarily as such capable of demonstration. 

“An Trish Catholic” begins his letter by a patent misstatement, 
He writes, “It is time that the history of the ‘Declaration and 
Protestation signed by the English Protesting Catholic Dissenters 
in 1789’ should be a little cleared up.” The Protestation of 
1789 did not emanate from any body so denominated. 

It is a document on parchment—to be found at the British 
Museum, numbered ‘Add. MSS. 5,416 A”—and beginning thus: 
—‘‘ We whose names are hereunto subscribed, Catholics of Eng- 
land, do freely, voluntarily, and of our own accord make the follow. 
ing solemn Declaration and Protestation.” Amongst its articles 
is this one: ‘‘ We acknowledge no Infallibility in the Pope.” To 
this Declaration are affixed names of Catholics of all parts of 
England, but the point to note is that the four Vicars-Apostolie 
have signed it. The document, therefore, does contain an 
emphatic repudiation of Infallibility, and is put forward as a 
solemn declaration of their creed by the Roman Catholic com- 
munity, as represented by its legitimate organs. The allegation of 
“An Irish Catholic” that it emanated from a spurious body, 
termed ‘Protesting Catholic Dissenters,” is without foundation, 
The real state of the case is this. Subsequently to the Protesta- 
tion—against which no dissent on the part of the Holy See was 
expressed —a Bill of Relief was introduced and a form of 
Oath was drafted in consultation with the Episcopal Heads 
of the Roman Catholic body. After the concurrence of 
these Heads in the form of Oath, they received from Rome 
instructions in a contrary sense, which prohibitory instructions 
had reference to the terms in which the Pope’s jurisdiction was 
disavowed in it. But on no occasion of official authority, neither 
in the Protestation nor in the Act of Parliament, is any mention 
made of Protesting Catholic Dissenters ; and to insinuate, there- 
fore, that the former document emanated from an unauthorised 
body, is a grave error. 

But ‘An Irish Catholic” is at sea likewise on another point,—the 
distinct repudiation of Infallibility which Mr. Gladstone alleges to 
have been sworn by every Catholic who in Ireland took the oath 
imposed for admission to the benefits accorded in the Irish Relief 
Bill of 1793. He says he is at a loss to find any clue to an 
authority for such an allegation. If he will only look in Volume 
IV. of “ Butler's Memoirs of the English, Irish, and Scotch 
Catholics,” he will be able to read the Oath every Catholic was 
made to take. In it he was made to swear that the Infallibility 
of the Pope was no part of his creed, and this asseveration the 
Irish Bishops in 1810 confirmed solemnly in a Synodical Resolution. 
What Mr. Mitford or Mr. Pitt, what Bishop Hoadley or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury may have said in Parliament in regard 
to Catholicism, is of no kind of value. They may have spoken of 
Protesting Dissenters, or ascribed to them incredible tenets. 
What is of importance is what Catholics, and above all, Catholic 
Prelates, may have affirmed of themselves, and what was allowed 
to pass unchallenged from Rome. The Protestation did emanate 
from Catholics of the purest water, and was not censured. The 
Resolution expressed by the Irish Bishops is in the same category. 
I submit, therefore, that where “‘ An Irish Catholic” has sought 
to invalidate the historical accuracy on these points of Mr. Glad- 
stone, he has failed to do so, and that, like many a pleader, he has 
been trying to create an impression by distracting attention away 
from main facts to irrelevant matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN OUTSIDER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’] 

Srr,—The Spectator’s own idea of what is ‘fairly straight- 
forward” probably differs enough from ‘“ An Irish Catholic’s” 
to ensure the insertion of the following note of admiration as @ 
sequel to his long letter. 

Upon reading that elaborate document, I was so struck with 
the variation between his statement about Mr. Gladstone's 
assertions and my own recollection of them, that I turned to the 
pamphlet itself. 

The result was a strong impression, which I think many will 
share, that had “ An Irish Catholic” quoted the whole of the 
sentence from which he has taken half, it would not only have 
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Seen more “ fairly straightforward,” but might also have saved 
him the trouble of writing his long letter at ‘all, if, as would 
appear, its main object was to ‘expose Mr. Gladstone's sin” of 
a false accusation of fraud. 

The Irish Catholic says:—‘‘ Mr. Gladstone asserts 
«that the Roman See and Court, aware of these declarations and 
assurances, ‘were guilty of practising upon the British Crown one of 
the blackest frauds recorded in history.” Now what Mr. Gladstone 
really asserts is this (p. 49) :— 

“So that either that See and Court had at the last-named date, and at 
the date of the Synod of 1810, abandoned the drcam of enforcing Infal- 
libility on the Church; or else, by wilful silence, they were guilty of 
practising upon the British Crown one of the blackest frauds recorded 
in history.” 

And Mr. Gladstone’s own view of the alternative thus pre- 
sented is given on the following page :— 


“There are but two alternatives to choose between: on one side, that 
which I reject, the hypothesis of sheer perjury and falsehood ; on the 
other, that policy of ‘ violence and change in faith’ which I charged, 
and stirred so much wrath by charging, in my former tract. J believed 
and I still believe it to be the true as well as the milder explanation ; it is 

+ for those who reject it to explain their preference for the other solution 
of this most curious problem of history.” 

It does not seem to me at all worth while to weigh “ An Irish 
Catholic’s” ‘‘own belief” about ‘those who signed the paper” 
(I supposed he was at least about to deny that it was ever signed 
at all!) against Mr. Gladstone’s. The facts are plain enough, 
and speak for themselves. The inference drawn from them by 
“An Irish Catholic” is not very likely to be shared by non- 
Catholics, who might rather be tempted to conclude, from his 
own showing, that those ‘‘who signed the paper,” having thereby 
presumably obtained some object, immediately began to try 
to evade paying the understood price for it,—a form of ‘‘ Catholic 
policy” not obviously so ‘‘ very stupid,” though also not obviously 
‘fairly straightforward.”"—I am, Sir, &c., Farr-PLay, 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—The Irish Catholic whose letter you publish professes to 
be at a loss to ‘*conceive where Mr. Gladstone can have dis- 
covered any assurance from the Irish Catholics, not merely that 
Papal Infallibility was no part of the Catholic Faith, but that it 
never could be made a part of it.” His curiosity may be at once 
satisfied, if he will take the trouble to read the speeches delivered 
in the Council of the Vatican by Archbishop Kenrick and Bishop 
Clifford (reported in Friedrich’s “* Documenta,” i., pp. 212-219 ; 
also ii., p. 258, subjoined to his “ Tagebuch ”), which, consider- 
ing the character of the speakers, the place, and occasion on 
which they were delivered, appear to me to furnish the most 
authentic and complete justification that can be conceived of Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement on the subject. 

Archbishop Kenrick enters at considerable length into the 





history of Roman Catholic opinion in England, Ireland, and the 
United States of America as to the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 
But as it would be unreasonable to expect that you should find 
room for a citation in extenso of the speech, I will confine myself | 
to the quotation of a few of the most decisive passages. He | 
shows that, in the sense of the Schema, Papal Infallibility | 
was not and could not be proposed to the faithful as| 
a doctrine of the Church, and for two reasons, — first, | 
because the Church had not hitherto taught the doctrine | 
“tamquam de fide credendam;” and second, because it had 
impugned the doctrine, the approbation of Pope Innocent XI. | 
having been twice given to Bossuet’s ‘“‘ Exposition of the Faith,” 
which not only contains no mention of it, but appears plainly to | 
relegate it to the number of those matters which are in dispute | 





|expense of the annual saturnalia. 


de fide Papam Infallibilem, at Ecclesia seorsim consideratum, 
etiam in fide tradenda.” 

I will add, as bearing on your own remark, that Archbishop 
Kenrick observes as follows :—‘‘Anglicano Gubernio semper 
maxime odiosa extitit Papalis potestas, quam si doctrina fidei 
esset, Papam esse infallibilem, videri possit Protestantes melius 
cognovisse, quam ipsos Catholicos Anglos et Hibernos. Noverant 
enim Romanos Pontifices summam potestatem in rebus tempora- 
libus sibi vindicasse, et plures Reges Anglos de throno deturbare, 
solutis juramenta fidelitatis quibus subditi ergh eos tenerentur 
attentasse.” And again,—‘* Quomodo fides sic Gubernio Angli- 
cano data, conciliari possit cum definitione Papalis Infallibilitatis, 
cum certum sit, id juris sibi competere, Romanos Pontifices 
saepius solemniore modo declarasse, et nunquam ei renuntiasse, 
ipsi viderint qui ex Episcopis Hibernensibus, sicut ego ipse, illud 
juramentum praestiterint.” 

Bishop Clifford uses much stronger language. He opposed 
the decree of the Vatican Council, on the very ground that it 
would inflict irreparable damage on the character of English 
and Irish Roman Catholics for probity and honour. He 
asks, in words already quoted by Bishop Thirlwall, in his 
charge of 1872, p. 12, ‘* Who shall persuade Protestants that 
Catholics are not acting contrary to honour and good faith, if, 
when civil rights were in question, they professed that the Pope’s 
infallibility did not form a part of the Catholic Faith, but when 
they had obtained their end, retract this public profession, and 
affirm the contrary ?” . 

Your Irish correspondent appears either to have been totally 
unacquainted with these most important documents, or for some 
reason best known to himself to have felt himself at liberty to 
ignore their existence.—I am, Sir, &c., J.T. 





OXFORD “COMMEMORATION.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to make one or two remarks upon this 
subject, by way of explanation of the course adopted by the 
University authorities? 

1. The recommendation of the Council, which is no doubt in- 
tended to destroy Commemoration as it is, is carefully limited to 
the year 1875. 

2. The great extravagance which has compelled the authorities 
to take some steps towards repressing it is a thing of recent 
times. Twenty years ago there were very few balls, and such as 
there were cost but little, and yet I believe that Commemoration 
was at least as heartily enjoyed. 

The reason why many of us, who agree with nearly the whole 
of your article of last Saturday, approve of the steps that have 
been taken, is simply that we see no other way of breaking through 
the tradition of extravagance that has grown up of late. We 
hope and expect that, after a year or two’s interval, Commemora- 
tion may be restored on its ancient footing, when the gaieties were 
confined within modest limits of expense, and little or nothing 
went on, except triennially, at what was then known asa “ Grand 
Commemoration.” 

Let me add that there is no connection, except in time, between 
excluding the Undergraduates from the Theatre and checking the 
The former is, in my humble 
the latter necessary, under present circum- 


opinion, ill-judged ; 
An Oxrorp Tvror. 


stances.-—I am, Sir, &c., 


MR. PATTISON’S “ISAAC CASAUBON.”* 



















amongst divines : sti ' inue . ar | : : : . ; 
AM divines and open questions. He continues, a large number | {y~ may seem but vulgar praise to say of history or biography that 
ooks treating of faith and piety were, up to the beginning of | it is as interesting as a romance, Nor would it appear to be ap- 
the present century and since that time, passed through England _propriate to the life of a scholar which was not more eventful 
nto Ireland and the United States, in the majority of which a) than the lives of scholars commonly are. Yet the comparison 







hegative opinion is expressed on this subject. 

It was only a year before the Archbishop spoke that some two | 
or three books appeared written with a view to prepare men’s 
minds for the reception of the new opinion. For about two 
centuries, English-speaking Catholics had had in their hands a 
little book, entitled, ‘‘ Catholicorum Romanensium Principia, in 
lis gue Deum Regemque Concernunt,” which between 1748 and 
1813 passed through thirty-five editions, and at the beginning of 
the present century went through twelve editions, under the direc- | 
tion of one Vicar-Apostolic in England, Coppinger, and was | 
warmly commended by another, Walmesley, ‘ut claritate et | 
Judicio compositum.” This book contains these words :—‘ Non est 


suggested itself continually as we read Mr. Pattison’s book. We 
were reminded especially of those great studies of character which 
George Eliot has given to the world. For in this book, as in 
them, every line has its place and its purpose. ‘Their story might 
be told in a few lines, but almost countless touches are wanted to 
present the men and women who are concerned in it. So might 
the narrative of Casaubon’s life be included in a small space, but 
the figure of the scholar becomes, in Mr. Pattison’s hands, the 
centre of a great picture of the intellectual and religious life of 
Europe, a vast and elaborate work on which have been expended 


* Isaac Casaubon, 1559-1615. By Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College. 
London: Longmans. 1875. 
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an industry and a skill which we can only admire without 


attempting to estimate. Full of thought and rich with 
varied allusion, it employs vast learning with the least possible 


Dauphiné, and Isaac’s first Greek lessons were learnt in the caves 
and woods in which the persecuted remnant took shelter, His 
youth and early manhood were spent in Geneva when Geneva wag 


display and the greatest possible effect. The author brings the most imperilled outpost of Protestantism. Savoy had been 


out the stores of his reading with the prodigality which comes 
from unfailing abundance. ‘The same knowledge which he is 


| 


‘‘converted” by the recent zeal of its Duke and the unscrupulous 
piety of S. Francis de Sales, who added to his other claims for 


content to dispose of in a sentence, might in some hands furnish | the honours of canonisation the merit of a plan for the destruc 


the matter of a chapter. 
tents of libraries are compressed into this volume. It is a rare 
and difficult act of abnegation to let a result which, measured by 
common standards, seems so small, stand for labours so large ; but 
it is thus that masterpieces of literature are wrought, and among 
these masterpieces we have no hesitation in ranking Isaac Casaubon. 

The one obyious defect of the book is in its style. Anacoloutha 
are to be found in it. It abounds with foreign expressions, with 
colloquialisms, with the argot of a university. The people of 
Montpelier are said to have chassé their bishop. We read that 
‘‘during the civil wars the école mage ceased to function.” A 
scholar ‘‘goes in” for some new work. But these are blemishes 
which a little care can remove. The essential merits of the style 
are not affected bythem. ‘This is in a remarkable degree vigorous 
and effective, worthy, in fact, and indeed no higher praise could 
be bestowed, of the subject-matter which it is intended to convey. 

This is the life of a scholar, and yet its interest is mainly 
theological. It is almost amusing to see how Mr. Pattison resents 
the predominance of an influence to which, nevertheless, he is 
obliged to yield. He concludes his description of Casaubon’s 
visit to Oxford in 1612 with a passage which must be intended, 
one thinks, to have some reference to the Oxford with which the 
Rector of Lincoln is familiar :— 

“The ecclesiastical interest absorbs or overwhelms every othor. 
Outside, the whole institution is regarded as an instrument of party, 
to be supported, and to be used, against the two oppositions, the Catholic 
and the Puritan. The professors and governors are all clerics, who look 
for their provision and promotion in the church, from the government 
and the bishops, and endeavour to qualify themselves for it by writing 
pamphlets and preaching against popery and puritanism. The uni- 
versity thus shows itself as an intimate member and organ of the 
national life; taking its full share in all the passion, prejudice, religious 
sentiment which were current in the English nation, but wholly de- 
stitute of any power to vivify, to correct, to instruct, to enlighten.” 
Whatever the justice of the charge—and surely the last 
twenty-five years have done something to mitigate the evil, if we 
may trust at all the loud complaints we hear of secularised 
Universities—yet the reason, we might almost say the justifica- 
tion of the fact, is at hand. Were this book to have been confined 
to Casaubon’s achievements as a scholar, would it have been 
written? His works, Mr. Pattison himself allows, have passed 
into oblivion, an oblivion from which his biographer, though he 
gives a careful estimate of their worth, does not attempt to rescue 
them. Such an attempt would indeed be hopeless. Casaubon’s 
great achievement was the commentary on Atheneus. How few 
among the multitudes of readers who will be charmed with this bio- 
graphy, will even in a measure appreciate it, or know anything about 
Atheneus! Nor does Mr. Pattison attempt to enlighten them. 
No one would gather from his pages that the De/pnosophista is 
the most extraordinary miscellany of the art, the literature, the 
social life of antiquity. Nothing even is said of the bizarre con- 
trast between the frivolity and, it must be said, the indescribable 
uncleanness of the author in whom Casaubon found his magnum 
opus, and his own singularly pure and devout character. Here in 
England, in truth, all such things are passed away into an almost 
complete forgetfulness and neglect. In Germany, perhaps, it is 
not so. Qne can conceive it possible that a new edition of 
Athenzus should issue from a Leipsic or Berlin press, but in 
England who can imagine it? We read the authors which a 
classical tradition, curiously powerful and persistent as far as it 
reaches, prescribes as a part of the school or the academical 
curriculum, but to go beyond this is an enthusiasm so rare as 
certainly not to furnish anything like a public. Learning has its 
representatives among us,—witness the volume before us—but 
it is not a power, it is not an integral part of the national life. 

Contrast with this indifference the eager interest which still 
waits on the great theological debates in which Casaubon was 
And here, too, the conditions of the struggle are 
New elements, indeed, have come in. A 


engaged. 
practically unchanged. 


It is not too much to say that the con- 





| tenable resting-place in Anglicanism. 





third party of Rationalists threatens both the opposing camps. | 


But the old batile is still being fought, and we watch it, as it pro- 


tion of the heretic city. The picture of Geneva, wasted with 
famine and disease, as it was during the years that followed the 
St. Bartholomew, is one of the most striking things in the book, 
But the brave town held on. Somehow there is a “orit” in 
Calvinism which more rational beliefs often lack. Out of the 
depths of their poverty the Genevese even made special efforts to 
retain their great scholar among them. The ‘ Company of Pastors” 
asked the Council, when it was proposed to suppress the Academy, 
that their own salaries might be applied to the payment of 
the professors. Mr. Pattison does not believe that the 
offer was dictated by a genuine appreciation of learn. 
ing, but if it was not disinterested, it was, at least, singu- 
larly far-seeing. One cannot help regretting that Casaubon, 
however just his complaints against the Republic, should haye- 
ended his days in feelings of hostility towards it. From Geneva 
Mr. Pattison’s narrative, which never flags in interest, takes us to. 
Montpelier. Here Casaubon found himself in the midst of a 
flourishing Protestant community, and though the dominant party 
was continually encroaching on the privileges of the minority, en- 
joyed a period of comparative rest. From Montpelier we follow 
him to Paris, and enter upon the most troubled period of his life. 
For he was brought to Paris in the hope that the greatest scholar 
of France might be included, as its greatest soldier already had 
been, among the converts of Catholicism. ‘To effect this purpose 
no pains were spared. ‘The most skilful controversialists were let 
loose upon him. Bribes, promises, threats, kindness alternated 
with anger, were continuously employed. In truth, the prize 
was worth winning. A profligate and illiterate soldier like 
Henry, who had manifestly bartered his conscience, or whatever 
he was pleased to call his conscience, for a crown, was but a 
trumpery prize in the eyes of all sober-judging men; but a 
scholar and theologian like Casaubon, a man of blameless life and: 
of the profoundest learning,—here was something worth the 
winning. ‘The temptations were enormous; a bishopric, even a 
Cardinalate, might well have been paid for a gain so vast, would 
doubtless have been paid, for Rome knew how to recom- 
pense the worthy, and was not afraid of knowledge. And! 
Casaubon, so Mr. Pattison thinks, actually wavered, not from 
any base consideration of advantage, but from sheer integrity of 
purpose and candour. He knew antiquity, and he could not hide 
from himself that to Protestantism, as he had known it, antiquity 
was no friend. His friends, whether giving him credit for the 
worse or the better motive, believed that he was going, even that 
he had gone. But he stood firm; to have yielded would have 
been too manifestly advantageous, and his scrupulous honour 
saved him, and Protestantism with him, from a great disaster. 
After ten years, the story of which we follow here with almost 
breathless interest, he grasped at an offer which came to him 
from the Court of King James, and entered on the last 
too brief period of his life. Anglicanism may well be 
proud that the man who could not find rest in Geneva, 
and would not accept Rome, discovered within its borders: 
a refuge for his troubled soul ‘+ Pour nostre police ecclesiastique, 
etre ne me semble pas accorder avec l'antiquité,” he had said in 
conference with the Dutchman Wytenbogaert, but he found:a 
“That it [Anglo-Catholic 
theology] was a product,” says his biographer, ‘* not of English soil, 
but of theological learning, wherever sufficient learning existed, is 
evidenced by the history of Casaubon’s mind, who now found him- 
self, in 1610, an Anglican ready made, as the mere effect of read- 
ing the Fathers to meet Du Perron’s incessant attacks.” 

The period of Casaubon’s stay in England—it lasted from 
October, 1610, to the day of his death, July 1, 1614— is especially 
interesting to English readers. King James appears in it in a more 
favourable light than that in which he is commonly represented. 
He valued the great scholar more truly for himself than Geneva 


| or Paris had done, for he had the fellow-feeling of learning. What- 


ever his awkwardness, his weakness, it may be his vices, he loved 
knowledge and those who knew. ‘To Casaubon he was uniformly 


ceeds in these graphic pages before our eyes, with fresh and personal | generous and kind. 


interest. Casaubon was born, so to speak, in the thick of the fight. 


| 
| 


Though we have dwelt upon the theological interest of this 


He was a lad of thirteen when Catherine de Medici closed one | biography, it must not be supposed that in literary interest it is 
period of the controversy with the crushing argument of the St. |at all deficient. If Casaubon’s actual achievements as a scholar 
Bartholomew Massacre. 


His father was a Huguenot minister of 


| are mentioned rather that described, yet the condition of Europeam 
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ning during the period of his life is set before us with the utmost 
vividness and force. The four Universities with which he was in 
some Way connected, Geneva, Montpelier, Paris, and Oxford, 
stand out before us as if we knew them with a personal know- 
ledge. And the man’s own literary life is made into a picture for 
which the Ephemerides, the journal so scrupulously kept for seven- 
teen years, supply the material, and Mr. Pattison’s own rare skill 
the graphic power. Let the degenerate student of the nineteenth 
century see what the great scholar, already in the grasp of a 
mortal disease, did within a fortnight at the Bodleian. 

As we approach the necessary end of our notice of this great 
pook, we feel how inadequate it is. A hundred things which we 
have marked for observation have to be passed over. We must 
content ourselves with quoting a passage which seems to give to 
us the writer’s deepest feelings on the subject with which he has 
been dealing :— 

«Casaubon’s books, whatever their worth, were not the man. The 
scholar is greater than his books. The result of his labours is not 
so many thousand pages in folio, but himself. The ‘Paradise Lost’ 
isa grand poem, but how much grander was the living soul that spoke 
it! Yet poetry is much more of the essence of the soul, is more nearly 
a transcript of the poet’s mind, than a volume of ‘notes’ can be of 
the scholar’s mind. It has been often said of philosophy that it is 
not a doctrine, but a method. No philosophical systems, as put upon 
paper, embody philosophy. Philosophy perishes in the moment you 
would teach it. Knowledge is not the thing known, but the mental habit 
which knows. So it is with Learning. Learning isa peculiar compound 
of memory, imagination, scientific habit, accurate observation, all con- 
tracted, through a prolonged period, on the analysis of the remains of 
literature. The result of this sustained mental endeavour is not a book, 
but a man. Itcannot be embodied in print, it consists in the living word. 
covee True learning does not consist in the possession of a stock of facts 
—the merit of a dictionary—but in the discerning spirit, a power of ap- 
preciation, ‘judicium,’ as it was called in the sixteenth century, which is 
the result of the possession of a store of facts...... Such a man was 
Isaac Casaubon. It is a treasure which we can only possess in earthen 
vessels? There came the death-summons, and at fifty-six all those 
stores which had been painfally gathered by the daily toil of forty years 
were swept away, and nothing Jeft but some lifeless books, which can 


do little more than a gravestone can do, to perpetuate the name,—‘ tot | 


congestos noctesque diesque labores hauserit una dies.’ But besides his 
memory, the great scholar has left us his example. There are books, 
and very useful books, but of which the author is no more to us, than a 
portion of the machinery which put them into type. 
sand pages which Isaac Casaubon wrote may be all merged in the 
undistinguished mass of classical commentary, and yet there would 
remain to us a cherished inheritance, the record of a life devoted to 
learning.” 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF LANCASHIRE.* 
THERE seems no reason to doubt that this is a very complete 
collection of the songs of Lancashire. It includes alike tales of 
three centuries and a quarter old, and the poetic literature of the 
Lancashire Distress. Judging from the absence of all the well- 
known classic names, Lancashire has been singularly wanting in 
the production of England’s greatest poets; but it seems to have 
been very prolific in a species of people’s poet, that has been ever 
ready to turn into rude and caustic or homely and tender verse 
any ancient tradition or tragic incident, or tale of sadness or 
humour, The vigorous nature of the North-countryman—Y ork- 
shire or Lancashire—has enjoyed the unwonted stimulus of the 
mental effort ; his reticent, almost morose, disposition has appre- 
ciated the recreation which did not need the intervention of 
speech ; and his calm confidence and complacent self-esteem have 
not feared the criticism which might be showered mercilessly 
upon his efforts. The world estimates a man very much at his 
own valuation, and the poet of the North has been rewarded by 
the cordial approval and support of his compecrs. In many cases 
the popularity accorded to these songs is amply justified by the 
Vigour, picturesqueness, dry humour, or tenderness which char- 
acterises them; but there seem to us to be a vast number in this | 
volume that, to say the least of it, can only interest the locality 
to which they refer, or at most, the enthusiastic historian or | 
etymologist. The nice distinctions to which our attention is 
drawn between the dialect of East and West Lancashire, and the 
consequent value of verses that illustrate these, are, for instance, 
quite beyond the power of the general public to appreciate. Nor 
can We ourselves find the record of rough deeds and rude customs | 
and broad practical jokes much worth careful preservation and | 
transinission to future generations. Moreover, songs that are in no | 
sense Lancashire, except by the accident of their author's birth, | 
Songs that, being Lancashire neither in subject, character, nor | 
dialect, can never be cared for as such, however proud Lancashire | 
men may be of their authors, should certainly have had no 
place in this volume. Such, for instance, is a piece called ‘* Sulina,” | 


| 








* Ballads 


by T. T. td Songs of Lancashire. 1 vol. Collected by John Harland. Revised 


ilkinson, London: George Routledge and Sons. 


The many thou- | 


in which Mr. Henry Kirk apostrophises, in Moore’s style, but with- 
out Moore’s musical rhythm, a young Greek lady, whom, like the 
dog in the manger, he has neither brought home for himself, nor 
can resign cheerfully to the attentions of any possible Eastern lover. 
And these ua-Lancashire songs are painfully mediocre ; for fancy, 
and still less imagination, ace not the peculiar gifts of the North- 
countryman, who cannot even boast of that refinement of feeling 
and delicate perception which seem to flourish best under a more 
| genial sky. The truth is that the North-countryman is seldom 
a poet of the fanciful or sensitive type; he is a being of strong 
sense and strong affections, and he can put his feelings into very 
touching and tender verse, and can describe what interests him 
deeply in vigorous and picturesque, because vivid language. 
But when the Lancashire poets desert the vernacular in which 
they think and feel, they leave behind them much of the strength 
and peculiar force of their writing; and great numbers of the 
songs before us, not in the dialect of the province, are poor beyond 
description, and utterly unworthy of preservation. Take three: 
verses of the following, where the subject itself—the leaving of 
her fatherland by the bride—might, we should have thought, have 
inspired the intensely domestic Muse of the North :-— 

She left her father’s land and the birthplace of her mother, 

She broke the bonds of sisterhood, she parted from her brother, 


And with one of distant country she cross’d the open sea, 

Her husband bore her to his home—thy fair land, Italy! 

He bore her to his native home ; and who shall blame the pride 

That swell’d his breast while gazing on his beauteous English bride ? 
He took her to the valley where his boyhood had been pass’d, 

And he pointed out the mountain where he look’d upon it last. 

He led her to his aged sire—his mother long was dead— 

And be heard with joyous feelings all the words of welcome said ; 

He introduced his sisters—they, too, were young and fair— 

And with a smiling face he gave his wife unto their care.” 


It would be hard to produce worse stuff than that. ‘There is 
another element in the book that might have been safely elimi- 


7 





nated without injury to its historical value, namely, the 
fragmentary samples of longer ballads; because ‘ samples” 


| of songs are scarcely as satisfactory to the historian as samples 
| of cotton-goods to the merchant. Their incompleteness renders 
them valueless as parts of an exhaustive collection; they can 
| scarcely illustrate the taste of the time when their broken 
| character conceals the tenor and the point of the story, and their 
style is so exactly the same as that of numerous companion-pieces, 
that they add no new materials for our estimate of Lancashire 
poetry. It is true that many of the ballads of which we have sample 
verses are far too long for complete insertion; only the proper 
| remedy would have been to leave them out altogether. But the 
| editorsare rather insatiable, and all seems to be grist that is brought 
| to their song and ballad mill. It isso with the songs of the Cotton 
| Famine, in which the plaintive lament for the hungry children, 
the pathetic catalogue of household goods and household gods 
| that have to go, one by one, to fill the children’s mouths, and the 
| accounts—sometimes grumbling, much oftener grateful—of the 
| work of the Distress Committees are repeated over and over again. 
| Nevertheless, it is in these and the other ballads and songs in the 
| dialect of the county that the true force and pathos of the volume 
/lie. Whatever may be its value to the antiquarian and philologist, 
, to the general reader the attraction will lie here, and not either 
/ in the extravagant old stories of cruelty and bloodshed, nor in 
| the very ordinary modern verses—often in no sense Lancashire 
| —of the ordinary modern Englishman. 
| Every one knows Waugh’s tender, humorous verses, ‘‘Come 
whoam to thi childer and me,” and we are not surprised to hear 
| that he is the most popular of Lancashire’s song-writers. But to 
| our thinking, Samuel Laycock, to whom we are glad of an oppor- 
| tunity of introducing our readers, equals him in humour, and sur- 
passes him in the depth of his tenderness and the refinement of his 
thought. Here is an exquisite little welcome of a poor father to 
a new little son :— 
““Tha'rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But shouldn't ha’ come just when tha did ; 
Toimes are bad. 
We're short 0’ pobbies for eawr Joe, 
3ut that, of course, tha didn’t know, 
Did ta, lad ? 
Aw've often yeard mi feyther tell, 
’At when aw coom i’ th’ world misel 
Trade wur slack ; 
An’ neaw it’s hard wark pooin’ throo— 
Bat aw munno fear thee; ivaw do 
Tha’ll go back 


. . . . . . . 


God bless thee, love, aw’m fain tha’rt come, 
Just try an’ mak thisel awhoam ; 

What ar’t co’d ? 
Tha’rt loike thi mother to a tee. 
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But tha’s thi feyther’s nose, aw see, 
Well, aw’m blow’d ! 
Hush ! hush! tha munno cry this way, 
But get this sope o’ cinder tay 
While it’s warm ; 
Mi mother used to give it me, 
When aw wur sich a lad as thee, 
In her arm. 
Hush a babby, hush a bee— 
Oh, what a temper! dear a-me 
Heaw tha skroikes; 
Hear’s a bit o’ sugar, sithee ; 
Howd thi noise, an’ then aw’ll gic the 
Owt tha loikes. 
We’n nobbut getten coarsish fare, 
But eawt o’ this tha’st ha’ thi share, 
Never fear. 
Aw hope tha’ll never want a meel, 
But allus fill thi bally weel 
While tha’rt here. 
Thi feyther’s nvan bin wed so long, 
An’ yet tha sees he’s middlin’ throng 
Wi’ yo’o: 
Besides thi little brother, Ted, 
We’n one up-steers, asleep i’ bed 
Wi’ eawr Joe. 
But though we’n childer two or three, 
We'll mak’ a bit o’ reawm for thee— 
Bless thee, lad ! 
Tha’rt th’ prattiest brid we han i’ th’ nest; 
Come, hutch up closer to mi breast— 
Aw’m thi dad.” 
In the same strain of simple love and cheerful gratitude is his 
+¢Ode to th’ Sun,” of which we give the two last verses :— 
“* After o’ tha comes to own us, 
Tho’ we do so mich ’at’s wrong ; 
Even neaw thar’t shinin’ breetly, 
Helpin’ me to write this song. 
Heaw refreshin’! heaw revivin’! 
Stay as long as ever t’ con! 
We shall noan feel hawve as happy, 
Hawve as leetsome, when tha’rt gone. 
Oh! for th’ sake o’ foalk at’s poorly, 
Come an’ cheer us wi’ thi rays; 
We forgetten ’at we ail owt 
When we see thy dear owd face. 
Every mornin’ when it’s gloomy, 
Lots 0’ foalk are seen abeawt— 
Some at th’ door-steps—some at th’ windows— 
Watchin’ for thee peepin’ eawt.” 
Nor is Mr. Laycock behind in humour, as witness his account of 
the mischievous old Bellman’s description of a lost baby, of which 
the following—to imitate our editors—is a sample verse :— 
*Law-st, oather to-day or else sometoime to morn, 
As pratty a babby as ever wur born; 
It has cheeks like red roses, two bonny blue een, 
Had it meawth daubed wi’ traycle th’ last toime it wur seen ; 
It’s just cuttin’ it teeth, an’ has very sore gums, 
An’ it’s getten a habit o’ suckin’ it thumbs; 
Thoose ’at foind it may keep it, there’s nob’dy ull care, 
For thoose ’at han lost it han lots moor to spare !” 
To him, too, we are indebted for a cordial song of thanks for all 
that the rich did in the time of the Lancashire Distress; but much 
as we should like it, we cannot afford Mr. Laycock any more of our 
space. ‘There are, however, several spirited verses by writers of 
similar power. Mr. Bealey’s ‘‘ My piece is o bu’ woven eawt,” Mr. 
Brierley’s ‘‘Co1 bless these poor wimmen that’s childer!” ‘ Moi 



























































many others, well deserve their popularity, and merit the attention 
of those who have neglected to push their studies of poetry into 
the region sacred to the Lancashire dialect. In picturesque effects 
and humorous delineations, produced by a few bold strokes drawn 
by these rough poet-hands, many lively descriptions of their 
homely neighbours abound. We may instance again Waughs 
account of ‘‘ Fawr Folk,” and Laycock’s amusing catalogue of the 
humble tenants of ‘*Bowton Yard.” Both collector and editor 
have worked hard and conscientiously, but as usual in such un- 


much carefulness and generosity. We should have coveted a 
volume one-quarter the size, had we been allowed to do the 
cutting-down ourselves; as it is, we should as soon think of 
carrying all our luggage to a picnic because we were confident of 
being glad of a clean pocket-handkerchief, as of purchasing this 
there amongst its pages. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
An attempt to compress into limits like ours any statement of | 
~vhat we hold to be the answer to the great problem which has | 












* The Methods of Lthics. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 





Owd Mon,” by the author of Scarsdale, Waugh’s *‘ Eawr Folk,” and | 


dertakings, they have erred in judgment in the direction of over- | 


cumbrous volume for the sake of the few gems scattered here and | 


MR. SIDGWICK’S METHODS OF ETHICS.* 





; exercised thought since its dawn, must confine in the 

space the critical notice which forms its needed background, The 
double inconsistency of the view advocated in the e : 
before us can only be briefly touched on. Utilitarianism, we have 
said, is futile as an explanation of Ethics; first, because it Professeg 
to analyse the idea of duty into a regard for the general in 

and then requires the idea of duty to oblige individuals to attend 
to the general interest ; secondly, because it professes to analyse 
the idea of morality into a means of happiness, while happiness jg 
itself a complex thing, made up in a large measure of the Sense of 
rightness which was to be resolved into it. And thus the thing 
which Utilitarianism professes to analyse is returned upon oy 
hands in a twofold form as a result of the supposed analysis, 

Thinkers of this school, and our author among them, do not 
always remember that this analysis is the true test between then 
and their adversaries. Of course the general aim is general wel. 
fare,—they are two words for the same thing. But if youare going 
to make general welfare explain why Morality is an aim, you mug 
exclude all moral clement from the conception of welfare, Hap. 
piness must be a completely unmoral condition if its being an 
aim is to form an explanation of Morals. Mr. Sidgwick’s conely. 
sion on this point is not quite clear to us. On the one hand, he 
concedes (only in a note, however, see p. 93) that the Aristo. 
telian system is misunderstood for want of a better word tg 
translate evdaswovée than ‘“happiness;” on the other, he pro. 
poses, apparently as a simplification of the whole problem, 
the conception of a being out of all moral conditions. “Whey 
we imagine a conscious being alone in the universe,” he says 
(p. 378), ‘‘it seems clear that only its own happiness could be to 
it an ultimate good.” Possibly, but in this statement of the 
case the problem is entirely got rid of. So far as each of us ig 
cut off from communion with any other mind, his condition ceages 
to throw light on any moral question. You cannot, by multipliying 
a millionfold the aims of a being who stands out of relation to 
every other, represent the aims of a community. 

We have said that almost all our objections to Mr. Sidgwick 
| are little more than an expansion of some remark uttered by him 
| as concession or criticism, but we must make an exception of the 
|above. We miss throughout the volume the sense that Ethics 
deals with man as a corporate being. This mutilated view of Ethics, 
| as we consider it, is the more surprising, because the author hasa 
| clear apprehension of the view most remote from it,—that which 
| was taken of all moral questions by the thinkers of the old world. 
Man, in their view, was primarily the member of a State. The most 
celebrated discussion on politics in the world starts from the very 
question which the science of Ethics aims at answering—What is 
Rightness? _ It was felt by those whose ideal it expresses that you 
cannot consider the question at all while you take the individual as 
aunit. ‘This view may be very easily confused with one examined, 
and we think rightly dismissed, by Mr. Sidgwick as beyond the scope 
of Ethics (p. 17), the investigation “‘ not of what ought to be done 
| here and now, but what ought to be the rules of behaviour in an 
| ideal society.” This notion involves an error, as he well shows, 
which is the source not only of intellectual, but of moral confusion, 
—and we would add, not a purely theoretical source of the latter. 
It is not merely thinkers, but very ordinary men and women who 
are familiar with the thought that in such circumstances as theirs 
rightness is impossible, that they must get into a new se 
| of relations before they can begin to live a good life, and that in 
| the meantime the very notion of duty is inapplicable. Whether 
| they yield to these whisperings or not, there comes a time whe 
| they discern that thus to acquiesce is to sap all moral strength, 
| that however tangled with disaster the relations in which a man 
| is involved, there is yet at every moment some possible attitude 
‘for him which is a right one. But it is one thing to say that 
| Ethies is an investigation of the rules of behaviour in an ideal 
| State, and another to say that it is the investigation of man’s duty 
‘as the member of a State. ‘Take the simpler case of a family; 4 





| 
| 


son has treated a father with perfidy and ingratitude, he bas 
| utterly forgotten that he is a son. Does it nevertheless remain 
that the father retains a father’s duties? Is the relation betwee 


/ them one of contract, ‘so much filial respect on your side, 80 
| much parental care on mine ?” so that a failure of the conditions 


on which parental care is given, ends the claim for it? Or is it 
rather a condition of that higher unity of which father and 802 


‘are but members, and which nothing can end but their ceasing @ 


exist ? 

We gather from these pages that their author would choose the 
first of these alternatives, and it cannot be denied that it is towards 
this that modern thought has mainly directed itself. One who 


| holds that the truth here lies rather with the thinkers of the old 
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world can do little?more in such a space as this than endeavour | ceives its implicit answer. We do not mean that the moment 
to make the issue between the two parties clear. And as our last | you substitute the conception of membership of a body for that 
article was an attempt to point out the weakness of that view | of a duty in the abstract you have got rid of all perplexity; 
which explains duty by its influence on general happiness, and | apparently you have not got rid of any, but have merely restated 
tends to base duty on contract, the present is an attempt to point your question in another language. For the same man is a mem- 
out the strength of its opposite,—that which regards duty as the | ber of various groups, and stands in a different degree of closeness 
secret of a completer organic union to beings who have imperfectly /to each. We are bound to our kindred by stroug ties, but these 
attained it. are not the only ties that bind us; we sometimes feel others draw- 

We have objected to Mr. Sidgwick’s definition of Ethics | ing us in a different direction, and any one must be very inex- 
as the science of conduct, and if we had to propose an alter- | perienced and very ignorant who does not know that these various 
native, we should define it almost indifferently as the science | bonds are the sources of real perplexity. How is it to be solved ? 
of Aims, or the science of Relations. For all moral aims are rela- | Only by a clear recognition of the principle that the gradation of 
tions, and the very meaning of the word ‘‘ought” is that these | organic union is the gradation of claim, with its negative side— 
take precedence of every other, not ought to take precedence— | that every impulse which leads to mere severance is an antagonist 
of course we must not use the word defined in our definition | toduty, that in the acts of purest aversion, if we take the word in 
of it—but actually do so. The father whom we imagined incensed | its literal sense, the right attitude will always be one of membership. 
at treacherous ingratitude in a son may be strongly tempted | Here we shall seem to many to be uttering one of those tautologies 
towards a severance of all bonds with one so base, may feel this | whose dominion in moral science Mr. Sidgwick points out as so 
desire so strongly that the act of yielding to it would supply vivid | perilous to exact thought, for how, it may be asked, could you 
satisfaction, yet if he at the same moment discerns that oneness | define organic union but as that which rightly claims our 
If you do not assert that kindred in all cases makes 
as actual fact, he has a larger aim before him, one which he does | the first claim on a man’s activity, you can only test this oneness 
prefer, even though he does not act in conformity with his prefer- | of adhesion by rightful claim, so that the argument is in a circle. 
ence, It is not that, as Mr. Mill says, he knows both pleasures, | Our answer is that we are not giving a definition, but a test. 
that of gratified resentment and that of forgiveness, and prefers| We are describing the practical issue as it appeals to the 
the latter, we question if those who prefer the last do know the | Will at every crisis of action, and is tested by the certain 
first. It is not that he wants a particular feeling in his own mind | ripening of time. As the disintegrating influences are alto- 
which can only be reached through forgiveness; no one ever got gether evil, so the binding influences are good in the propor- 
the better of one feeling by means of the wish for another. It is that | tion in which they tend to build up a certain organic whole. The 
he sees a reality independent of all feelings from which he dreads | significance of this seeming truism is shown by the multitude of 
separation, and that in conformity to that membership forgiveness | impulses which arrange themselves against it, and these not all of ap 
consists. In taking this view of the claim of duty we are at issue | apparently evil nature. Fanaticism and taste, no less‘than hatred, 
with Mr. Sidgwick in our conception of duty, which he considers to | outrage this allegiance to a hierarchy of union, and blur 
lie in actions, and which our view must exhibit as rather a certain | the gentle gradation of varied spiritual kinship with sudden con- 
attitude of spirit (see Book ILI., chap. xii, and especially p. 351); | trasts and dazzling lights and shadows. But if any moral verdict 
for it is quite conceivable here that the father who forgave andthe | is possible at all; if looking back on our own lives, or the lives of 
father who repudiated his son might take the same line of con- |! others, we can in any case say there ill was done and there good 
duet; we should think any one who said in such a case ‘“‘ You | was done, we shall find that the right action was the action of a 
must not see me again,” showed probably a great want of judg- 





son, or a brother, or a citizen; the wrong action was that of an 
ment, but we should concede that in certain conceivable cases | isolated being, to whom its separate existence was an aim. 

even this was compatible with a recollection of the bond between We have said, somewhat coarsely, perhaps, that what we con- 
the two, and a desire to give all that self-sacrificing attention to | ceive the true ideal of morality was the ideal of the old world 
the welfare of another which is the ideal of parental love. We rather than of the new, and we may justly be asked to reconcile 
are not guarded, even by the most conscientious desire to do right, | so glaring a paradox with the most elementary notions of right 
from the most disastrous blunders, and these have always some | and wrong. In truth, it must be allowed that the qualification 
' we should introduce into that statement modifies its whole mean- 


connection with defect in the moral nature; but the per- | 
ception of these, with all the shame and pain it involves,|ing. The best men of the old world failed to recognise some 


is entirely distinct from remorse. Conscience is not the! elements of goodness that are apparent to the least excellent of 
faculty that points out the relative value of the various groups | our contemporaries. Mr. Sidgwick reminds us, in a passage 
of which man isa member, so that you may say in what relation fully exhibiting his power of delicate criticism, that the most 
paternal duty, for instance, stands to citizenship, or what pro- | celebrated of all delineations of an ideal state contains a pregnant 
portion of the claim of kindred is acquired by long friendship, or | warning against the blindness of such ideal delineations in its 
work with a common aim, or great benefits. Conscience is simply | acceptance of war (we would add slavery) as a permanent condi- 
that in every man which converts or tries to convert judgment to | tion of human society, an acceptance from which the soberest 
will. It is that influence “ impossible & méconnaitre, facile a | modern Utopia would shrink. The antique ideal of life is that of 
étouffer” (as Madame de Stael expresses it), which draws us | a small island of orderly and harmonious union surrounded by an 
towards what judgment decides on as the dominant relation in | ocean of disorder. It is a union which owes all its strength to ex- 
our lives. | clusiveness. Within this inner circle union is cemented not only by 
In making this decision, each of us, no doubt, has a great deal | attraction to a centre, but by that great additional force of repulsion 
more light for himself than he has for any one else; but asa at the circumference. ‘That impulse of severance which we have 
matter of judgment, it is exactly of the same kind. We must all ' excluded from our principles of action was with them the motive- 
feel, in judging of duty for another, as if we were reading an power of half the world of action ; they could not have conceived 
obscure document by twilight ; just when the meaning seems clear, | union without it. We have to use their gold without the alloy 
some word is reached which is impossible to reconcile with it. And to which it owed half its strength. We, if mere ‘‘fragments,” as 
surely no one who knows life will say that there is nothing of this Shakespeare makes Coriolanus, with a fine utterance of Roman 
perplexity in deciphering our own duties. The stedfast purpose | scorn, call the mob, are fragments of a larger whole. Whereas 
to do right does, indeed, arrange in marvellous simplicity the | the largest ideal of antique communion stopped far short of 
problem which vanity or passion has complicated, but still the | humanity, ours must take account of impulses that are not even 
problem is there, conscience undertakes to supply no answer to | peculiar to humanity. No theory of human action, we venture to 
it, Allits urgency is directed to this, —that each one of us should assert, can stand henceforward which is not applicable to all 
decide for himself exactly as he would decide for another. He | gradation of sentient life in its gradual approach to Humanity. 
may decide wrong for himself, as he may decide wrong for | That the impulses which are to bind us must be such as find their 
another; all that conscience insists is that the judge who! germ in the tribes below us is, we believe, the most important 
appraises the value of varied springs of action shall take no | canon which Science has, in our day, furnished to philosophy. 
account of any that belong to the exclusive self. To discard | We believe, therefore, that if, on the one hand, the theory of 
these is very often to give the answer, but not always. | modern life hag receded from this ideal of corporate union, which 
If this negative assertion is all we can say of the form is the true meaning of Morality, on the other, the latest develop- 
of the Moral Judgment, that in all cases the choice for ment of science is bringing us back to that ideal. Weare certain, 
each one must be the choice for all in like circumstances, at all events, that this is the only view that makes history at all 
‘an we say nothing more of its substance? In discerning comprehensible. Suppose that the only thing that men desire is 
the corporate nature of Humanity, we believe this question re-! pleasure, in any sense which does not make pleasure identical 
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with whatever men do desire, and so rob that assertion of all 
significance, and you are obliged to explain every great event in 
history by the hypothesis of enormous stupidity in all but a few 
leaders. There have been wars for the sake of plunder, no doubt, 
but would this motive account for the great wars of the world? 
The unity of a nation or a creed has been the object for which 
ordinary men haye thought it worth while to give up all that 
makes life pleasant, to confront all that makes it painful. We do 
not see what could demonstrate that to be one with our kind is 
an ultimate craving, if this does not demonstrate it. If we 
cannot learn what men want by observing their efforts to get 
what they want, there is no means of settling the question at all. 

Do we, then, it may be asked, propose this ideal of oneness with 
our kind as something more ultimate than the distinction of right 
and wrong, so as to make this notion itself derivative, and explain 
rightness as a means towards union, in the same way that Utili- 
tarians explain it asa means towards pleasure? In that case we 
aust, of course, accept the same conditions we have shown to be 
binding on Utilitarians ; as happiness must be an unmoral condi- 
tion if it is to explain morality, so must union. There can be, then, 
no question of any moral distinction within this hierarchy of union. 
if it is to be a thing more ultimate than morality, the question 
becomes one of a mere maximum and minimum of binding power, 
and it would be then impossible to imagine one set of beings 
morally superior to another, supposing the union between the two 
groups to be equally close. To state such an inference is to refute 
the theory which originates it, nor is the experimental refutation of 
the view which makes all union equally holy, and its distinction 
only in the closeness or permanence of the bond, and the number 
of those it would include, far to seek. As for the first 
and second, we believe that not even the tenderness of a 


mutual love round which the sanctions of common duty} 


have woven their clinging tendrils, quite equals in the sensation of 
‘closeness that guilty union which replaces the claim of a loathed 
bond by the fierce impulse of a self-chosen allegiance ; and though 
this kind of union is generally as short-lived as it is intense, 
it sometimes affords a specimen of life-long fidelity. As for the 
last, to inquire whether such and such a course of action would 
put one in harmony with the greater number of one's fellow- 
creatures would in certain contingencies be absolutely a negative 
test of duty ; there never was a Reformer, for instance, who would 
not have been condemned to inaction by it. But if neither the 
closeness, nor the permanence, nor the extent of union can be 
regarded as a guarantee for its rightness, how can we do without 
this very element of rightness which it was the object of this view 
‘to explain? We cannot do without it. We hold that the idea 
of moral evil is more ultimately an object of recoil to the 
human spirit which discerns it than even the idea of ab- 
solute severance from all but self, which is the full 
fruition of evil. We believe, for instance, that while the 
instinct of purity is that which guards the oneness of 
family, these two things corresponding so exactly that every 
impure impulse ultimately threatens this oneness, and every 
increase of purity increases its security, yet it is as impurity we 
shrink from this evil, not even as that which destroys anything 
supremely excellent ; and we take a like view of the relation of 
falsehood to the oneness of our common intellectual constitution. 
We fully concede, therefore, the ultimate aspect of moral evil. 
Our assertion is not that union per se is the ultimate object to 


humanity, but that a hierarchy of union is so. The objection ! 


that to make this distinction is to convert an assumed explanation 
into a mere restatement of the original problem in different lan- 
guage is plausible, but unjust. The truth that the oneness which 


as the ultimate object of human yearning is an organic onencss, is | 


no mere restatement of the truism that duties involve others 
than the person to whose conscience they appeal. No doubt you 
may so state this truth as to use the word “rightness” on both 
sides of the equation, and thus give the merely logical intellect an 
excuse for striking it out on both sides. Rightness is union in a 
eertain order, and order is a certain right relation. But 
the epithet “right” in the definition has a far wider range 
than the thing “rightness,” which it is used to explain. It 
carries on the mind from the conception of certain feelings 
within to an objective system of relations without. The word 
“right,” on this view, does, indeed, acquire a new dimension 
when we apply it to human relation, but a dimension superficially 
identical with that which it has in its application to all other re- 
lation. Purity is right for man in the same sense that the earth 
is the right place for the roots of a tree, in a sense which, indeed, 


takes in its human application a depth belonging to no other re- | 
PI I ging 


lation, but which includes that surface of meaning which it covers 


in its bearing on the unmoral world. You can just as much ex. 

plain why the roots of a tree ought to be hidden in the ground ag 
| you can explain why purity is a moral aim, it is a condition of 
| organic development ; but it is a simpler statement of the same 
| fact, and one much nearer the experience of all who deal with the 
| things concerned, to say that the tree whose roots are exposed and 
| the nation which ceases to make purity an aim must both perish, 
And this new dimension given to an old truth which may be mis. 
represented as a mere tautology, is the key to the whole meaning 
of what we call Natural Law. 

We have in the attempt to supplement this critical examination 
of ethical thought by a meagre outline of what we hold to be its 
true basis been unable adequately to express our admiration for the 
work reviewed itself. If we spoke our whole mind, we should accuse 
Mr. Sidgwick of sympathy with that disintegrating tendency of 
modern thought which seems to us the guide-post away from the 
true theory of morals. But the candour, largeness, and accuracy 
of his intellectual vision make his review a fitting prelude to any 
conclusion, for almost all the facts on which a moral hypothesis 
must be based are touched on in it. The arrangement of the 
whole, which we have seen questioned, seems to us to reveal to 
patient attention the most careful consideration of the varied 
relations of his subject-matter, and the style, though wanting 
perhaps in the variety which would be the ideal of a review of g0 
large a field, is exactly adapted to what it conveys. There ig 
not, in the 473 pages of the volume, one which is languid, obscure, 
or verbose; there is scarcely one which the reader may not re- 
peruse, with the satisfaction at once of adding detail to an 
interesting picture, and of harvesting the seed-corn of thought. 





SCHLIEMANN’S *“ TROY.’* 
{SECOND NOTICE] 

| Or the pottery which forms a prominent feature in Dr. Schlie- 
|mann’s discoveries, four classes are especially important. First, 
| those vases which have a neck bent back like that of a swan and 
| a beak-shaped mouth ; secondly, vases in the shape of animals; 
| thirdly, those with owls’ faces, two upraised wings at the sides, and 
| the body of a woman; fourthly, those described by Dr. Schliemann 
as ‘‘ brilliant red goblets, in the form of immense champagne-glasses, 
| with two mighty handles.” Of the last two classes more anon, 
In most of the vases the handle is a conspicuous feature, and 
| many have holes or rings for suspension, as is the case with some 
| of the vases found in Etruscan tombs. We must not pass over 
| the terra-cotta vase-covers, generally representing the head of 
| the owl. On pages 291 and 352 are represented terra-cottas from 
| the Greek stratum, described as bearing hieroglyphics. These 
| engravings we have shown to a most distinguished Egyptologist, 
| who fails to recognise such characters in them. The same high 


{authority claims as Cyprian one of the very few indisputably 
| human-headed vase-covers (No. 185, p. 268). He points out the 





1e€ ase >t ae ecu eae 6 aaa 
. | projecting eye, a peculiarity said still to characterise the people 


of Cyprus. 

| The excavations tend to discredit the theory of a separate 
| ** Stone Age,” inasmuch as stone implements appear side by side 
| with copper, and with pottery of fine workmanship. Good stone 
| implements were probably often preferred to such inferior tools 
; of metal as an early age could produce. Some have doubted 
| whether effective arms could be made of simple copper, but there 
is really no doubt of the fact. Sir John Lubbock (Prehistoric 


| Times, chap. vii.) states that the ancient inhabitants of North 
| America hammered out copper axes even without the agency of 
| fire. Some, however, of the implements originally classed by Dr. 
| Schliemann as copper seem to contain an admixture of tin. 

| Among the discoveries in 1872, perhaps the most interesting is 
‘that of the ‘ Great Tower of Ilium,” surmounted by benches of 
|stones joined with earth. From this point, according to Dr. 
| Schliemann, Priam surveyed the hosts of Greece and Troy. In 
| the following year, Dr. Schliemann came upon a double gateway, 
| finding even the copper bolts of the gates, which he naturally 
lidentifies with the “‘Scwan Gate.” Close to this gateway he 
| places the ‘Palace of Priam.” It was by the side of this build- 
ing that he met with the crowning morcy,—the discovery of ‘the 
| treasure.” ‘Thinking he saw gold behind a copper vessel, he 
| called off his men to breakfast, and while they were out of the 
| way, he cut out ‘the treasure” from beneath the tottering wall. 
|The treasure” comprises, besides about 9,000 small objects 
| made of the precious metals, several large vessels of gold and 
| silver; a copper shield, a cauldron, and several weapons of the 





| * Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made on the Site 


By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Translated “a? 
ib. 


| of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. : ; 
' Author's sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A. London: John Murray. 
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game metal ; : 
not least in point of interest, a key and a plate of copper, sup- 


nave belonged to the chest in which the treasure was 


some blades of silver, two gold diadems, and last, | time of Homer? In the Introduction (p. 28), mention is made 
of “splendid black cups in the form of an hour-glass, and with 
two large handles.” Can this “hour-glass” form throw any 


sed to | : - ‘ 
in Some critics have objected to this being called the | light on the déras du Qixdrerroy ? 


ked. 


«Treasure of Priam.” But it is convenient to give a name to it, 


It will, however, be long ere such controversies are finally 


and also to the city in which it was found. The greatest purist settled, and we must hasten to sum up the results of Dr. 
could hardly expect us to employ algebraic symbols, and speak of | Schliemann’s labours. What Botta and Layard did for Khorsabad 


King x, or the city y. 


Dr. Schliemann made borings on the plateau of the Greek! succession on mound of Hissarlik. 
Assyria bear upon them the undoubted records of their ancient 


Tlium, and finding no trace of pottery or house-walls other than 


and Nineveh our author has done for the cities which rose in 


But the palace walls of 


Hellenic, abandoned his former view as to the extent of the city | possessors, while these later discoveries, in spite of the supposed 


of Priam, and decided that it was comprised in what he at first 
considered merely its acropolis, a space of about 77,400 square 

His editor, however, does not admit the necessity of this 
change of view, remarking that ‘the pottery and other remains 
which were left on the surface of the plateau of Ilium would 
naturally be cleared away by the succeeding settlers.” With all 
deference fur the opinion of a scholar who has specially studied 
the question, we must venture to cross swords with him on this 
point. Pottery is, we believe, never entirely absent from the 
site of an ancient city, and the Greeks would have been the last 
to take the trouble to remove it. All round their great temples 
still lie scattered the fragments of previous edifices, and beneath 
one part of Ilium itself they left débris forty-six feet deep. 

On many of the works of art discovered at Hissarlik, Dr. Schlie- 
mann recognises the outline of a woman’s form surmounted by the 
head of an owl, while in the upright handles of many vases he 
sees the counterpart of wings. In this curious hybrid he claims 
to have unveiled the Homeric ‘ yaauxaaig “Adgun,” deriving 
the epithet from yaa, an owl, and dry, face. He thus abjures 
the time-honoured rendering ‘ bright-eyed,” with the deriva- 
tion from yAcvxds, gleaming, and al eye. The limitation of 
the epithet to a single goddess we admit to be a point in 
Dr. Schliemann’s favour. On the other hand, although the 
epithet Acuxdasvog is reserved by IIomer for Hera, we cannot 
doubt that other fair ones deserved it. Dr. Schliemann expects 
to find at Mycene cow-headed images of “Hox Goaxi. But 
if the attendance of the owl on Athena in later times points to 
an older conception of the goddess as herself owl-headed, we 
ought consistently to look for Hera with the head of the familiar 
peacock. As to the reason for selecting the owl as the attendant 
of the Goddess of Wisdom in post-Homeric times, we need only | 
look in the owl's face for an answer. He may be an impostor, but 
heis none the lessa philosopher. The fact is the gods of Greece and | 
Rome were in their very essence anthropomorphic. The eagle- 
headed Nisroch might please the Assyrian, but the feelings of the | 
Greeks and Romans are well expressed in the contemptuous tone | 





in which 

“Omnigenumque deum monstra et latrator Anubis” } 
are set in opposition to this very goddess Minerva by a poet “ who,” 
as Dr. Schliemann himself in another connection remarks, ‘is the 
most conscientious preserver of ancient traditions.”’ In the early 
stages of Grecian art, we do not find animal forms representing gods ; 
but if the artist is not equal to the representation of human forms, 


he simply depicts a symbol, as the cone on the coins of Ambracia. 


To, indeed, is described as Govxeows, but in her case we have to 
deal with Egyptian affinities. Whata flutter of wrath would have 
arisen among the belles of Olympus, if a presumptuous mortal had 
depicted two of the three goddesses to whose superior beauty they 
had given way as adorned with the beak of the owl or of the pea- 
cock! Bribery would hardly have been needed to secure the 


inscriptions, may still to cautious critics be ‘a body without a 
name.” We must not be led into a discussion of the question 
how far these discoveries tally with the descriptions in the Homeric 
Poems. It isscarcely necessary to remark that the writer of those 
poems could never have seen more of Troy than its ashes, and 
that, as a poet, he had full right to exaggerate the size and im- 
portance of the subjects of which he treated. Dr. Schliemann 
has proved that many centuries before the dawn of history 
there stood near the banks of Scamander, on a site regarded as 
that of Troy by nearly all the ancients, a city corresponding, 
except in size, to the descriptions of the Greek poet. He has 
proved that this city was taken after a struggle and destroyed by 
fire. He has even restored to light treasures which escaped the 


hand of the spoiler in the midst of the flames. If Troy is to be 


sought anywhere save ‘‘ among the Muses who dwell on Olympus,” 


it should be sought ‘in the trenches of Hissarlik.” It has been 
said of some discoveries that they are first ridiculed, then declared 


contrary to the Scriptures, and finally adopted as obviously true. 


Dr. Schliemann’s assertions are passing through this ordeal. 
Treated in the first instance with derision, or with more 
contemptuous neglect, they have of late been declared in many 
points at variance with the Homeric Poems, ‘the Bible 
of the Grecks ;” and it is certain that they rudely shake the 
Talmudic fabric of Commentaries on those poems. Whether the 
third stage will ever be reached by them remains to be seen. The 
author’s desire to be accurate is illustrated by his request that the 
epithet ‘‘ perpetual,” in reference to the snow on Ida, should be 
omitted in the translation. But we are told he is enthusiastic. 
Probably he is, or he would not have spent £10,000 and the best 
years of his life on such * useless” researches, Still, this enthu- 
siasm is not so infectious that we need fear that all Lombard 
Street may hurry to the Troad. Englishmen should appreciate 
the untiring energy that held on through storm and sun, and in 
spite of delays from Greek saints and Turkish sinners has succeeded 
in rescuing the treasures of five buried cities. 

We congratulate Dr. Schliemann on having met with a most 
able editor, who has enriched the work with notes most apposite 
to the arguments. A comparison of several passages with the 
original has satisfied us of the faithfulness of the translation, and 
a careful scrutiny has detected very little in the way of errata. 
Those who have seen the photographic plates of the original 
* Atlas” will not fail to appreciate the illustrations of the present 
work. We heartily commend it to those who, amid the turmoil 
of this hurrying age, still care to turn a listening ear to “ the 
tale of Troy divine.” 

SWINBURNE’S “ CHAPMAN,’* 
Mr. Swixpurne is doing an important service to students of 
Elizabethan letters in republishing the works of George Chapman, 
known to most general readers only by name, and even so only as 





golden apple for the third candidate. 


In speaking of the pottery, we have drawn attention to the | 


two-handled goblets. One of the most important items con- 
stituting the ‘* Treasure” is a two-handled gold cup of altogether 


different shape. Both are asserted by our author to be dra | 
‘The usual interpretation,” he says, ‘of these | 


aulinurcrrc. 
words by ‘double cups, with a common bottom in the centre,’ is en- 
tirely erroneous. It really appears as if this wrong translation 
arose solely through Aristotle, for, as is clear from his //ist. Anim. 


(ix., 40), there were in his time double cups with a common bottom 
in the centre... ... If dimes &uQixvmeraroy means double cup, | 


then duQiPoveds must mean double urn.” We must bear in mind 
that &@/ simply indicates “on both sides,” and that in ageQsopevs 
we have a verbal root. The word denotes that the transport is 
effected by applying the power ‘‘on both sides,” and the idea of a 
projecting handle is not essential. We may compare the adjective 
auQinursrros With &uQieros, used as an epithet of an isthmus. 
A “double cup” may seem an absurd idea, as of course one 


side only could be used at atime. But if such cups were used in 


the time of Aristotle, why should they not have been used in the 


| 
| 
| 


a person who has the repute of having translated Homer with 
more than usual poetic ability. George Chapman is, however, 
| one of the most splendid among the suns of the forgotten firma- 
| ment of English Poetry. Charles Lamb tried to rouse men from 
the charmed sleep of modern intellect, and to turn their eyes 
that way. Ile succeeded partly. A few looked up and saw what 
he saw; and many professed and thought they saw, who did no 
such thing. Then we all went to sleep again, and the editions of 
the great poets and dramatists, which were republished to meet that 
brief awakening, are now almost as rarely to be seen as those which 
came out in the life-time of the authors. Every competent student of 
our early literature and its history must have observed for himself 
that the works of men like Marlowe, Chapman, Jonson, and the fact 
that they really had a considerable audience, indicate in the writers 
and readers of their time a texture of brain which is so different 
from that of even the best class of—we do not say individuals 
| among—modern writers and readers, that its very existence is 








| * The Works of George Chapman. With an Introduction by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. London: VUhatto and Windus, 1875. 
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become a mystery, upon which, as is common with mysteries, a 
great deal of suspicion is cast. What, to a large proportion of 
educated persons in Chapman’s time, must have been clear, true, 
passionate, simple, and impressive statements or representations, 
appear, to nearly the whole of the corresponding class in the pre- 
sent day, as hopelessly obscure, hyperbolical, ‘‘ metaphysical,” 
affected, and wnaffecting. If we go on at the same rate for the 
next three hundred years, our posterity, in that time, with brains 
and hearts still further softened and hardened by luxury and 
‘* science,” will reject the simplest poetry, properly so called, of the 
present era, such as Coleridge’s ‘‘ Genevieve,” Goethe's ‘‘ Alexis 
and Dora,” and Tennyson’s ‘** Lord of Burleigh” with smiles at the 
‘¢ metaphysical ” notions of ‘* Love” entertained by most of the 
Poets of that unintelligible nineteenth century; and some 
critie, mining, as he will speak of himself as doing, among the 
quartz rocks of the Georgian literature, will pride himself | 
upon having discovered in Moore and Byron a few veins 
of real gold; verses, perhaps, about ‘‘ wine and women,” in which 
the universal passion is treated in a really modern and effective 
way. and without any of those perplexing and affected flights 
into a breathless ether of thought and emotion for which human 
beings were not, in fact, constituted, if, indeed, it had any real 
existence even for those who pretended to inhale and find their 
health in it. 

Even, as compared with other Elizabethan poets, Chapman 
must seem to readers of our day intolerably high, tense, and 
‘‘ metaphysical,” a word which we are astonished to find that 
even Mr. Swinburne—whose uncommon acquaintance with the true 


| case have been trusted to correct and chasten the turgid and 
vigour of a barbarian imagination, seems too often to have eng 

| the mind with such arrogance and the style with such pedantry. as to 

|make certain of these poems, full of earnest thought, of passionata 

| energy, of tumid and fitful eloquence, the most indigestible foog evi 

| served up to the guests of a man of genius by the master of the Pree 

| Under no circumstances, probably, would Chapman have been alway 

| a pure and harmonious writer, capable of casting into fit and my 

| form the dark, hard masses of his deep and ardent thought . , , 

| but as it was, he appears from first to last to have erected his natural 

| defects into an artificial system, and cultivated his incapacities as other 

| men cultivate their faculties. ..... Few poets have been more un. 

| sparing in the use of illustration than Chapman; he flings about simileg 

| by the handful, many of them diffuse and elaborate in expression most 
of them curiously thoughtful and ingenious; not afew of them eloquent 

| and impressive; but in many cases they tend rather to distract the 

attention of the reader than to elucidate the matter of the story.” 


| Chapman’s description of the playing of the infant Hermes on hig 
| newly-made lute perhaps describes his own style more completely 
| than Mr. Swinburne’s criticism does, provided we understand g 
| single word in its altered sense to modern ears :— 
“He touch’d it, and did every string extend 

(With an exploratory spirit assay’d) 

To all the parts that could on it be played. 

It sounded dreadfully ; to which he sung, 

As if from thence the first and true force sprung 

That fashions virtue. God in him did sing. 

His play was likewise an unspeakable thing.” 
Chapman’s translations are, on the whole, by far the most 
beautiful of his poems. We use the phrase ‘his poems” ad. 
visedly, for they are really and truly such. He uses the text of 
his original only as a mine from which he may quarry matter to 





value of words ought to have taught him better—employs as a 
vague term of abuse. Incompetent critics are always calling writers | 
above their level ‘‘ metaphysical,”’—not because they have any 
notion what ‘‘metaphysical” means, but because they have a 


natural hatred of persons who are above them, and have a sort of | 
instinct that to employ against them, as a term of abuse, a term | 
| 


which is quite irrelevant, and probably not really one implying any 
defect, is, at all events, a somewhat unanswerable mode of attack, 
and has the great advantage of ‘‘ aggravating you so,” as the little 
girls in the streets say to each other when they quarrel. 

We shall not quote anything from Chapman. A few sparks 
or fumes of his great furnace would not at all help those of our 
readers to whom he would appeal to form any judgment concerning | 
him. ‘They must be content to take our words and Mr. Swin- 
burne’s for what they may be worth. ‘And yet,” writes Mr. | 
Swinburne, ‘‘ there are not many among his various and unequal 
writings which we can open without some sense of great qualities. | 
eer There are few poets from whose remains a more copious | 
and noble anthology of detached beauties might be selected. He 
has a singular force and depth of thought, a constant energy and 
intensity of expression, an occasional delicacy and perfection of 
fanciful or reflective beauty, which should have insured him a 
place in the front rank at least of gnomic poets. It is true that | 
his ‘* wisdom entangles itself in over-niceness,” that his philosophy | 
is apt to lose its way among brakes of digression and jungles of 
paradox ; that his subtle and sleepless ingenuity can never resist 
the lure of any quaint or perverse illustration which may start | 
across its path from some obscure corner at the unluckiest and 
unlikeliest time; that the rough and barren byways of incon- | 
gruous allusion, of unseasonable reflection, or preposterous and | 
grotesque symbolism, are more tempting to his feet than the high- | 
way of art, and the brushwood or the morass of metaphysics seems | 
often preferable in his eyes to the pastures or the gardens of | 
poetry. But from first to last, the grave and frequent 
blemishes of his genius bear manifestly more likeness to the 
deformities of a giant than to the malformations of a dwarf.” 
A perusal, after many years have elapsed, during which Chap- 
man’s poetry has been unread by us, of portions of the volume 
before us, leaves us with the impression that the old poet is not 
always so handsomely treated by his champion and editor as is 
his due. We think the terms of Mr. Swinburne’s criticism some- 
times harsh, as applied to Chapman’s verse generally, though un- 
questionably there are among his works some which fully merit 
such condemnation. Chapman’s own idea of what poetry ought 
to be is, as Mr. Swinburne writes, ‘‘ admirably said,” in these | 
words :— 

“That energia, or clearness of representation, required in absolute | 
poems, is not the perspicuous delivery of a low invention, but bigh and | 
hearty invention expressed in most significant and unaffected phrase.’ 
‘When,’ writes his editor, ‘we turn to the practical comment supplied | 
by the poetry which illustrates this critical profession of faith, we find | 
it hard to stomach the preacher’s application of his text...... The | 
dialect of Chapman’s poems is undoubtedly portentous in its general | 
barbarism, and that study of purer writers, which might in another | 


| 





| 
| 


be chiselled to his own fashion. His own almost total defect of 
sense of form is, of course, prevented from appearing, so long ag 
' he is bound to preserve, at least, the general outline of another's 
work ; and while he writes under this obligation, we really cannot 
see that he is nearly so much inferior to the mighty Marlowe as 
Mr. Swinburne considers him to be. 

In his capacity of Editor, Mr. Swinburne seems to us to have 
acquitted himself with credit. As far as we can judge, without 
having gone over the same ground, his acquaintance with all 
matters collateral to the subject is adequate; and as our readers 
perceive, his long introductory essay is written with much vigour, 
‘and though enthusiastically, without any want of insight into 
Chapman’s faults. We should like Mr. Swinburne’s prose better 
if he were more sparing in the use of a certain batch of favourite 
expressions. If a few such words as “trenchant,” “ incisive,” 
“turbid,” ‘ turgid,” “acrid,” ‘ jungle,” and “foggy” were 
totally eliminated from his writing, it would have almost as re- 
markable and perhaps advantageous an effect as would be pro- 
duced in Shelley’s poetry by the omission of ‘ interlunar,” 
‘‘ crystalline,” ‘* Daedal,” ‘ globed,” ‘‘ sphered,” ‘ ‘* Meenad,” and 
the like. For a careful writer, too, Mr. Swinburne is a little 
tautological. For example, in the phrase ‘turbid, vacillating, 
cloudy, and uncertain,” either the first and second or the third 
and fourth epithets are unnecessary. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


cmiaiaireses 

The Portfolio. March. (Seeleys.)—The attractive illustration of this 
number is the fac-simile engraving of “A Girl carrying a Lamb,” after M. 
W. A. Bouguerean. Fac-simile engraving is done, as many of our readers 
are aware, by a process called photogravure, and its excellence consists 
in transferring the artist’s mind to the plate, and to the multitudes who 
enjoy the sight of the plate’s impression, without the chance of any 
modification from the mind of the engraver. The effect in the present 
instance is extremely happy and pleasing. The frontispiece, an etching 


| by M. Rajon, after Giorgione’s “Knight in Armour,” and one of the 
| series of “‘ The National Gallery,” is a work which, excellent as it is, 


appeals rather to the appreciative taste of the artist than of the outside 
world. A second part continues the interesting and valuable paper by 
Mr. H. Virtue Tebbs on “Greek Coins,” and is accompanied by 4 
page of autotype illustrations, giving nearly fifty coins. Among the 


|mass of information which Mr. Tebbs, who exhibits thorough com- 


mand of his subject, gives us, is the curious fact that Athenian coins 


| never showed an improvement of workmanship corresponding to the 


artistic development of the nation. These coins, it seems, had an 
extended reputation as a medium of currency, on account of their purity 
of metal and just weight, and retained in consequence their archaic 
form. Mr. Tebbs illustrates this fact by the singular incident of our 
having to coin “ Maria Theresa ” dollars in the Abyssinian war because 
the natives would accept no other money. The portrait coins are 
peculiarly interesting. There is a head of Alexander worth n0- 
tice, and another, the first issued by a reigning monarch with 


his own likeness, Demetrius Poliorcetes. This Demetrius, readers 
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of Byron will remember, is one of the types of manly beauty 
gammoned up in the vision of “The Deformed Transformed.” 
The “ Technical Notes” for the month are contributed by Mr. Holman 
Hunt. The experience of such a master of manipulation and colouring 


must be of the highest value. Mr. Hunt believes that a picture of his | 


ated with a ‘combination of sugar-of-lead water with linseed oil” has | deserve the highest praise. 


eel Very likely, we should say. We sce that the question of 
the chemical constitution of colours continues to excite interest. Surely 
there is not the importance which the editor attaches to it in the sug- 
gestion of a correspondent that “investigation into materials is rarely 
gseless, because every painter must be at the mercy of his colourman.” 
It cannot be that painters send round the corner te any oil and colour- 
man who may have a shop at hand. There are some houses from 
which, one would think, absolutely pure materials can be got. Mr. 
Hunt pronounces against French ultramarine. Mr. Leighton told us in 
the February number that he has always used it, and has never seen 
any reason to regret its employment; but then, “ Mr. Mulready used to 
say that it was only after thirty or forty years that one knew how a 
picture would stand.” 

Studies in Verse. By Charles Grant. (John Pearson.)—These verses 
have a good deal of feeling in them, but they want strength. There is 
simplicity, nature, at times some music in them, but even the best seem 
to fall short of the impression they were intended to make, and ought 
to make if they were, for the reader, the poems that they evidently 


accept this conception as true or no, have an undeniable attraction. 
Another writer will set himself the task of accusing, or possibly of 
apologising for Cicero, and a certain impression of unity is thus given 
to his book. Mr. Long tells the story as he finds it, and tells it with 
impartiality, as he tells it with a completeness and an accuracy which 
His style wants strength and dignity, and 
his matter wants arrangement, but if one wants to learn what went on 
in those latter days of the Republic, there is no surer or safer source. 
We do not see Caesar made into a demigod or Cicero into a helot, but we 
find a carefully-made digest of authorities, not without a shrewd and 
intelligent commentary. 

The Diary of H.M. the Shah of Persia. By J. W. Rediouse. 
(Murray.)—Having already given at some length our impressions of 
this Diary when it appeared (partly translated and partly analysed by 
Herr Schindler) in the columns of the Academy, little remains for us 
now beyond observing that the Diary, as a whole, quite confirms our 
previous opinion of the directness and almost boyish simplicity both of 
the thoughts themselves, and of the language in which they are put. 
The Shab writes down such things as are interesting to himself, or such 
as he thinks will interest his people,—not at all (as is the case with 
most writers of journals) from a sense of what is expected from him, 
He says what he really thinks, not what other people will expect that 
he ought to think, and the effect is often extremely quaint. Then, too. 
the shrewdness of his observations, and the quiet confidence visible 





were in the mind of the writer. We rather prefer the studies of child- 
hood contained here to those of more mature moods, This, for in- 
stance, has humour as well as nature in it :— 
“Grown up people are so stupid, 
Dolly dear, 
Now sit still and don’t be frighten'd, 
No one’s near. 
“* And they will not come to fetch us; 
They will call ;— 
Well, I'm out of patience with them, 
One and all, 
“ There's papa now ;—if he wish'd it 
He might play, 
Yet he reads, and writes, and ciphers 
All the day. 
* And mamma, when no one's looking, 
You should see, 
Only takes one lump of sugar 
In her tea. 
* Now if I were big, Miss Dolly, 


throughout that he is instructing and delighting his readers, the utter 
absence of any consciousness of impending criticism either of himself 
or of his book, and the confidence he reposes in the genuineness of the 
welcome given him. “It is evident,” he says, “that the poople of 
England were all sorry and grieved in their hearts at our departure,” 
almost disarms the critic’s pen. There is nothing profound, striking, 
or deeply interesting in the Shah’s Diary, but it is not unamusing to 
look at Western nations and their civilisation through Persian glasses, 
and the Diary is too brief to be tedious. The volume is, as is hetitting, 
tastefully got up, with good paper and type, and is illustrated by a 
| portrait of the writer, from which we do not gain high ideas of his 
benignity. 

As Innocent as a Baby. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—This is one of the novels 
which we should like to dismiss, if such a criticism were likely to satisfy 





Do you think 
I would look at nasty parer, 
Pens, and ink ? 
“I would scamper through the greenhouse, 
Chase the cat, 
And Id live on sugar-candy, 
Think of that!” 


The poems on the unsuccessful Polish insurrection have some force in 
them, but even they fall short of the measure needed for their subject. 
That Mr. Grant has a vein of pure poetic feeling in him we gladly 
recognise, but he wants, at present, concentrative force. 

The Curate of Shyre. By the Rev. Charles Anderson. (Henry §. 
King and Co.)—Mr. Anderson describes his book “as a record of parish 
reform, with its attendant religious and social problems.” His curate 
is one of the men, a class, one would believe, from which something is 
to be expected, who would combine a decent order of worship and a 
zealous discharge of functions, priestly, if not sacerdotal, with liberal 
doctrine. In Shyro he finds an appropriate field for his labours. There 
is no order or beauty of ritual, no life in the parochial ministrations, How 
he strives for better things, what hindrances and what help he finds 
from those about him, all this is described in a vigorous, life-like fashion, 
personal experience manifestly helping the writer throughout. Paro- 
chial polities are discussed with the disaffected or indifferent towns- 
folk; sanitary reform with the selfish and pig-headed proprietors of 
cottage property; great intellectual questions, such as the bearing 
of science on religious belief, with the men of cultivation whom our 
curate, happier so far than many whom fate drops down in the average 
country town, finds among his parishioners. It is inevitable that the talk 
on these subjects should be, sometimes at least, more ponderous than 
befits the style of dialogue. Zhat few men, in our judgment, have 
written as Sir Arthur Helps could write it. Yet, on the whole, it is 
vigorous and interesting. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the 
book is the episode of the young lady who falls under the sacer- 
dotal influences of a Romanising priest. We always expect to find 


some congruity between the life and the fate of the personage of a 
Why does she marry without affection, | 


story ; here we cannot see it. 


and separate from her husband, unless indeed the “Curate ” himself, | 
for whom she evidently has a preference, is to be blamed for it. Mr. 
Anderson is to be praised for his fortitude in resisting the temptation 


of marrying his hero, but poor Agnes Haswall has to suffer for it. 


The Decline of the Roman Republic. By George Long. Vol. V. (Bell 
and Sons.)—Mr. Long here concludes what, with all its faults, is a work 


The faults, indeed, are of form and manner, rather 
It may even be said that one of the writer’s chief | soldiers and policemen out of the kitchen? Money brings troubles, Mr. 


of sterling value. 
than of substance. 


either the public or the author, with the simple comment “ good.” Wo 
found it very entertaining, never halted as we read, and were positively 
sorry when we reached the end, a commendation which no one can 
appreciate who cannot see our shelves of books clamorous tor review, 
When we come to criticise the book at all in detail, we cannot help find- 
ing fault. The writer is cynical with what we would hope is the 
assumed cynicism of youth. Assumed or no, the characteristic is very 
disagreeable. It is neither courteous nor true to say that ladies read 
the decisions of the Divorce Court more eagerly than any other part of 
| the newspaper. We do not believe that one lady in a hundred ever 
| looks at them. Then there are very stupid apostrophisings of * Mr 
| Puff, the Critic ;”and after all, our author has to descend to a device which 
| the veriest tyro in criticism knows to be the stalest in all the repertory 
| of fiction. Two lovers have to be separated, Could not something better 
| have been invented than the absurdities of making a gentleman of for- 
| tune and position bribe a servant to intercept their letters? Is this the 
| unexpected dénouement which the author tells we are to look out for, or 
is it a slap in the face for readers, who are to be told that anything is 
good enough for such as they are! Another, but far more pardonable 
fault is the remarkable change which takes place in the character and 
| conversation of Mrs. Lovel, the aunt, and Mr. Lockfield, the parson, 
They are prosy old people when they are first introduced to us, but they 
end by talking in the most amusing and lively fashion. This, however, 
| is easily forgiven; and tho same criticism was passed, it will be remem- 
| bered, on the great Pickwick. Mrs. Lovel on love and matrimony is so 
good that we cannot help making one extract :— 

“What is love? Two people meet and look, sigh and grow pale, the 
girl puts her needle away, and buys Moore’s poems ; the youth makes 
wrong calculations in his employer’s ledger, and perhaps robs the till 
| to make the girl presents. They marry, after a frightful deal of wranglng 
| with each other and their families, after they have become scraggy for 
| want of sleep, fecble-minded for want of rational thinking, and then the 
| girl begins to fret. Richard isn’t the same as he used to be; Richard is 
| often very cross; Richard’s temper is anything but sweet; Richard is 
| out enjoying himself, while his wife sits at home afflicted with the double 
calamity of a bad servant and a young baby. Her liberty is gone, she 
| isn’t allowed—properly, if you like; I would have a wife very strict—I 


| 
| 





‘ say she isn’t allowed to please others, and the only person she may 
| please, her husband, is tired of being pleased; she becomes a drudge ; 
| the nursery fills; she has no leisure to see her friends; all her time is 
| spent in looking after the cook and bathing the children, in reading 
| ‘Hints to Mothers,’ and wondering where Richard is. Is that the sort 
| of life you’d encourage a young girl to enter ? "—‘ But where there is 
|money most of these troubles are obviated.”—“ Will money prevent 
| babies from teething and going into convulsions? Will money keep 


excellencies does something to mar the literary effect of his work. A | Lockfield. It brings society, balls, and fiddles into your house, intoxicated 


diligent collector of his materials, and scrupulously exact in his narra- 


| waiters, and a melancholy misapprehension of your position.” 
i 


tive, he is content to judge every personage and each action on his | This, too, is very good :— 


own and its own merits. 
Cesar, and works it out with a skill and power which, 


Mommsen forms a brilliant conception of | 
whether we | line and repeating it. If an Irishman or an Englishman were to write, 


“The trick of Scotch song-writing appears to be in getting a first 
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‘Oh, Jenny has a pretty eye,’ he’d go on with more ideas, and be satis- 
fied with having mentioned her eye once; but Sandy would write, ‘Oh, 
Jeanie has a bonny ee; Oh, Jeanie has a bonny ee; Oh, Jeanie has a 
bonnie ee, and Sandy fell in love wi’t.’ I suppose this trick of reitera- 
tion comes from Sawney’s love of deliberating before speaking.” 
We have to notice the Thirty-fourth issue of the Local Government 
Directory. (Knight.)—‘“ The Local Government Board ” is the first item 
in the table of contents, With this we have a table giving the Inspectors 
and the Assistant-Inspectors, with their districts. An Almanac furnishes 
the dates at which various lists, &c., are to be sent in, claims to be 
made, and so forth. Then comes a review, by Mr. W. Cunningham 
Glen, of Local Government legislation in the Session of 1874 (erroneously 
printed “ 1873” in the Table of Contents), then a list of the Unions with 
their officers, the Urban Sanitary Authorities, School Boards, &e. How 
vast the apparatus, and how small the result! Messrs. Knight’s 
Directory is of the greatest utility, for one has to know all about these 
people, do-nothings as many of them are; but would not very much 
more work be done, if the volume could’ be contracted into fifty 
pages out of five hundred? The Upper Ten Thousand, com- 
piled by A. B, Thom (Routledge), is a new work. “Its object,” 
according to the preface, “has been to include in one general 
- alphabetical list a// those who have any definite position, arising either 
from hereditary rank, or from any recognised title or order conferred 
upon them by the Sovereign, or from any of the higher grades of the 
military, naval, and clerical or colonial services of the State.” Of 
course there are men who are ten times more important than half these 
notabilities, but who, steadily refusing titles and declining public life, 
cannot be included in this volume, but Mr. Thom has done all that is 
possible to make it useful and complete. Debrett’s Illustrated 
Baronetage and Knightage (Dean and Son) is a well-established work 
of reference, which it is necessary only to mention. We note, by the 
way, a discrepancy between these two authorities. Mr. Thom mentions 
a Sir Richard Oglander as being eighth baronet, the title having 
been created in 1665. In Debrett we find the late Sir Henry Oglander, 
who died in 1874, as being the last baronet, “ extinct” being put after 
the name in the obituary. We should be glad to know which is correct. 
The question is interesting, as the Oglanders are or were one of the 
oldest families in the kingdom, the descent having gone down in the 
male line without interruption from the Conquest. May we suggest to 
Mr. Thom that he is in error when he speaks of a lady as being the 


‘5 


“ Dowuger Viscountess,” when there is no one else bearing the title ? 








New Eprtions.—We are glad to welcome an edition of Lessing's great 
work, the Laocoon (Macmillan), to which Sir Robert Phillimore has 
prefixed a preface and notes. These last are full, and add much to the 
value of the book.—-The Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, 
Archbishop of Dublin, by C. Jane Whately, appears in a one-volume 
edition. (Longman.) Every one ought to read the record of one of the 
wisest and wittiest of men.——Among other new editions may be men- 
tioned Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, by Emily A. Beaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford) (Macmillan); Austin’s Lectures on Jurispru- 
dence, Student’s Edition (Murray); The Victory of Faith, by Archdeacon 
Hare, edited by the Rey. E. H. Plumptre. Here we have the Introduc- 
tory Notice prefixed by Mr. Maurice to the edition of the Archdeacon’s 
Charges in 1856, and an interesting article by Dean Stanley, reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review for July, 1855. Every teacher, every learner 
should study the recollections which Mr. Maurice gives us of his own 
relation to Archdeacon Hare, when the one was a student, the other a 
tutor at Trinity College, Cambridge, recollections all the more valuable 
for this purpose, because these was at that time nothing special in that 
relation. Maurice was an ordinary pupil, and the good which he got 
from his teacher, some fifty or hundred others might have shared with 
him. The Ruins of Many Lands: a Descriptive Poem, by Nicholas 
Michell (Tegg), has reached a sixth edition; and The Vision of Creation, 
a Poem, by Cuthbert Collingwood (Paterson, Edinburgh), a second.—- 
In Fairy Vales, Legends, and Romances illustrating Shakespeare (F. 
and W. Kerslake), Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has united two works, Ritson’s Fairy 
Tales and Mr, Halliwell’s Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of “A 
Midsummer Night's Dieam,” with additions and corrections, and made 
a volume full of curious and interesting lore. 
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Two Hundred Pounds Reward, and other Tales, 12mo ...... (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Tytler’s Elements of General History, 12mo .............. --++(Bell & Sons) 36 
Van Rhyn (J. G.), Dieestablishment a Duty, &., 8V0 ........c..0000-0+ (Snow & Co.) 16 
Wilberforce (R. 1.), Rutilius and Lucius, or Stories of the Third Age (Hodges) 39 


Worksop, The Dukery and Sherwood Forest, cr 8v0 ........0+++ (Simpkin & Coy 76 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Spectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly 
increased. 

SCALE OF CHARGES (ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1575). 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
BD ccacevncoesensersevresasovesscessves £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
Half-Page... 5 5 0} Half-Column ... 
Quarter-Page one 212 6| Quarter-Column cvcee 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight werds). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Coutracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


Sci 


—————— 





TreRMs or SUBSCRIPTION IN THE Unitep Krxapom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; 
Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, Gd. ; by post, 64d. 

To Sunscripers In THE Unitep States.—Z%e Annual Subscriptionto 
the Srecrator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 











Gee” FLOOR - CLOTH.—TRELOAR 





and SOS, 
69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





R EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
\ CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through #ay 
Bookseller or Newss gents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








Bradley (S. M.), Manual of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology...(Churchill) 6/6 








Vy HITE and SOUND TEETH ye! 








HE ROLL CALL, by Miss Thompson. | OHN BURGESS and SON'S 


indispensable to personal attraction, and to —LAST WEEK BUT ONE.—This Picture, | Original and Superior 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. | together with a large Collection of Water-colour ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves | Drawings, NOW ON VIEW at the Gallery of the | Has been Manufactured only Ly them for more than & 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- | Society of French Artists, No. 168 New Bond Street, | Hundred Years, at 


cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 





One Shilling. 


10 am. to 6 p.m. Admission (including catalogue), 


107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
| Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
| BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
B ASSOCIATION. 
JUBILEE FUND. 
In order to mark the Fiftieth Year of the existence 
Forei 
, 4 foal _ pdt effort be made to enlarge the 
of its operations, and for this purpose that a 
see £20,000 shou'd be raised by special subscrip- 
-— ithin’ the next five years. Contributors shall 
tion aoe tion of paying their whole subscription at 
= ty equal instalments extending over five 
pn ‘ai in the latter case al) liability for unpaid in- 
pace nts shall cease upon the death of the Subscriber. 
The Fund to be called * The Jubilee Fund.” 
The special objects to be obtained as follows, viz.:— 
The promotion of Unitarian Christianity in locali- 
Po in which no Unitarian Church now exists, by grants 
aid of the cost of building new Churches and by con- 
ipating for a certain period towards the stipends of 
the Ministers of such Churches. 
2. The assistance of existing Congregations desirous 
ofre-building or enlarging their Churches by grants in 
id of such works, and by contributions in aid of the 
a nds of the Ministers of such Churches. 
8 The engagement of Lecturers of a high class as 
regards cultare and talent, for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating through the country the religious views geue- 
rally adopted by Unitarian Christians. 
Subscriptions promised, £8,122. Crossed cheques 
ean be sent to the London Joint Stock Hank, or to the 
Rey. ROBERT SPEARS, Unitarian Rooms, 37 Norfolk 


Street, Strand, London. 
T\ISENDOWMENT. — A Lecture on 


* Facts and Fallacies relating to Disendowment"’ 
will be delivered by the Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, 
on MONDAY evening next, at the MEMORIAL HALL, 
Farringdon Street. HENRY Wricat, Esq., to preside. 
Commence at 7. Tickets not required. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 

J WOMEN, 5) Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 

Counctt.—Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., Dr. Charl- 
ton Bastia, Dr. Billing. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. 
Broadbent, Dr. King Chambers, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. 
Lockhart Clarke, Mr. George Cowell, Mr. Critchett, 
Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. Berkeley Hill, Professor Huxley, 
Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Murie, Mr. A. T. Norton, 
Dr. Payne, Dr. W. S. Playfair, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Riving- 
ton, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Stokoe, Dr. Sturges. 

LecTurERS.—Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. King Cham- 
ders, Dr. Cheadle, Mr. Critchett, Mrs. Garrett-Ander- 
son, M.D., Dr. Dupré, Mr. Heaton, Mr. Berkeley Hill, 
Dr. Morie, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Rivington, Mr. Schiifer, 
Dr. Stokoe, Dr. Sturges. 

Dean of the School—Mr. A. T. Norton, vice Dr. 
Anstie deceased 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on SATUR- 
DAY, May Ist. The following Courses of Lectures 
will be delivered during the Session :— 

Materia Medica, Botany, Practical Chemistry, and 
Comparative Anatomy. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of 
£25, will be offered for competition at the end of 
April and September respectively. 

All candidates must have passed a Preliminary 
Examination in Arts recognised by the Examining 








rds. 
For particulars apply to the Dean of the School. 
EMMA HEATON, Secretary. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ISS CASSAL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
8 College-Villas Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 

The EASTER TERM will end April 15th. The 
SUMMER TERM will begin May 5th. 

Reference may be made to Rev. D. Sadler, Rosslyn 
Manse, Hampstead; Mrs. Case, Heath Brow, Hamp- 
tead; and to the following Professors—F. S. Barff, 
M.A., Ch. Coll , Camb., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Academy; F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of 
German in University College, London; Ch. Cassal, 
LL.D., Professor of French in University College, 
London. 

Arrangements made for Junior Pupils. 

IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(for WOMEN).—The next ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATION will be held in Londonin JUNE. Forms 
of entry may be obtained on application to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 
London, N.W. These forms must be returned filled 
up on or before April 30. A Scholarship of the value 
of £50 a year for three years, is offered to the Candi- 
date who shall pass best. The Scholar will be required 
¢o read for a Degree Certificate. 


ERMAN Y.—CASSEL.—HIGH- 

| CLASS EDUCATION at the ROYAL COL- 
LEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown-Prince of 
Germany), with careful private tuition, and a refined 
English home. Thorough French and German en- 
sured. Resident French and German graduate. 
Delightful neighbourhood of Willelmshihe, the Aue 

















gn Unitarian Association, it is | 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE Prince 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate HILL, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DusBLIN, 





Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful ~~ of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 


save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 


sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 


maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 


ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame.”"—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazette. 


thie Ch 





JAMES EPPS and CO., H ists, 48 





BROWN 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 


to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


ndo 


CORN FLOUR. 
AND POLSON’S 








CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NotTe.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 


Signatures of the Makers, 
“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


APPIN 
M 
AND 


\ EBB’S 


f ieaediaches 


Ele tases 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS. 


Tilustrated Catalogues post free. 


MANSION-Hovse BUvILpINGs, POULTRY; 
and OXxFoRD STREET (76, 77, and 78), 
WEST-END, LONDON. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





7 rk, and the river Fulda. Terms, 70 and 80 gui 

‘all Prospectus, with distinguished references, on ap- 
Pication to Dr. SAURE, M.A., who will be in London 
during the Easter holidays. 

teens 


ae VERN COLLEGE— 
is COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 
MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 
— Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 


There are Boarding Houses within the Colle, 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Non ~ and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
po areholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 

Pees for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 
FABER et information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
ined M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 

Th ollege, Oxford. 

- — Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 


ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills gotiated d llected 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








| eg RELA RE. and 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
C O.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 


taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. : 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
| Buildings, London, E.O. } 


considerably under 4 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
eet iene GEORG E WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


WAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest .............++.05 £450,983 
A lated Funds £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
rogress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
r cent. of the gross income. 
YS, Actuary and Secretary. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 





GEORGE HUMPH 





a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paip-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





India and the Colonies, the 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 


Paid -up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve funds, £500,000. 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
urchase and sale of 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 


fixe 1 periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 


Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 








Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., 


MP. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


The New ‘Annual Premiums were ... ove 
The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 


was a. os 0. os so. op \ 
The Total Ciaims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 





INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 


ELICAN LIFE | 


No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 


Westminster. 

Directors. 

4 Lancelot Holland, 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P., F.R.S. 

John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Dudley Robert Smith, 


Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 


hart, Esq. 


Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


made at the end of 1875. All Policies effected before the 
Ist July in that year on the “ Bonus System " will be 
included in such division. 


For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 





The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 


exceeds ... ooo £255,000 


The Assurance Fund, safely invested, ‘is over £1,945,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 


assuring... - wo oo Sas 
323,874 


amount to eos ove eee ooo «oe £5,861,666 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Crepit of balf the first five Annual Premiums 


allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 


payabie at death or on attaining a specflied age. 


_INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
CLAm™s paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 


The Next Division of Prorits will take place in 


January, 1877, and Persons who effect New Pouiciges 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1874. 
The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 


Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society s Offices. or of any of its Agents. 





GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
‘VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


The Award of the * Medal for Progress " at the 


ae CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


pg CARACAS COCOA, 





“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Fvod, 


Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


NE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALINE 


PEBBLE S88.” 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6d per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-O.0,, payable at Holborn Viaduct. 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 


sisting of a brilliant pebb!e of high polish, called ° 


*‘ NATALINE.” which possesses qualities so long needed— 


LIGHTNESS ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 


venience, but an ornament, 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
[CoPyY.] Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 


Gentlemen,—My old gl 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in h 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The fram 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 


lasses aud those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
aving found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
es are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 


#entlemen, yours most obliged, 


impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, ( 
‘aa = J J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue 


Sote MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


TIT'y Dr 153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS {3 FLEET STREET. 





OSWEGO PRE 


KINGSFORD’S 


PARED 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &c. 
THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. HASSALL REPORTS :—*“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dictetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in coniunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 


young Children.” 


Sold in 1-Ib. and }-lb. Packets by all Grocers. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEA. 


A.D. 1700. 


N E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELectro Forks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; a 16s to 30s. 
-Micne TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 66s, 95s. 
FLecTRO TEA AND COFFEE SkTS, from £3 7s to £24. 
Dish COveRS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

- Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c, 
Bronzep T&A AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxss, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


PAPIER 











| CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Ba 


| 
| 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BAatHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 







GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 52: 


KItcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron, 
TURNERY GoOops, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





DR. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ently made, “ that the composition 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequ 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 


has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr, J. COLLIS 


have never been published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


The method and secret of the preparation 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE efiectua!ly checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Aguo. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford —* It is, without 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M'M!ILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—* I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

From Dr. B. J. BovLTon and Co., Horneastie:— 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects."* 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 
MANUFACTURER, 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


each bottle. 
SOLE 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 





URES of Coughs, Colds, and Hoarse- | 
ness (this week) by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | 
WAFERS. — Mr. Seymour, Chemist, Okehampton, | 


writes :—* For the last ten years I have been perfectly 
satisfied that they are the best medicine for Coughs, 
Colds, &¢., ever introduced. I have many times seen 
the henefit arising from them, especially to singers and 











public speakers.” Sold by all Druggists at Is 14d 
per hox. 

ASK for the WESTMINSTER 
P WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, 


which wi!! prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 
paper, are economical, keep upright. and burn to the 
end. Sold everywhere inall sizes. Wholesale only of 

J.C. aud J. FIELD. Lambeth, London, Sole Manu- 
facturers f the “LYCHNOPHYLAX” 
*eTectually preventing the gutier 
vere. Name and address of nearest vendor 









In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


ee SAUCE 








after this date, and without wv ! 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November. 1874] 
j JARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The Warm 
Balsamic and Invigorating Powers of this pure 
Herb] Medicine are wonderful. A trial of a single 
dose will produce conviction that they invigorate the 
feeble, restore the invalid to health, and do good in all 
cases.— Sold by all Chemists, 





CORN, 





, - i 

| EDSTEADS, BEDDING and 

AD, FURNITURE —Bodstonds, Iron and Bra 

ildren's Cots. very | 

| patterns on Show, from lis 6a to £35" ontment of, 159 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
| Premises, and 

Poerone 8, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 
For Bedsteads, 


Width— a. rn 5ft, 

| Best French Alva Mattresses ......|. 13 a Ar hee ‘ 

le 06 

61 6.1 9, 
1 








Coloured Wool ditto .......... 
| Best Brown Wool ditto..... 
| Good White Wool ditto 

Extra Super ditto ... 

Superior Horsehair ditto 

Extra Super ditto ......... 

German Spring  ....ccccccccccerccccsees 

a —, Hair Stuffing ....../3 | 45 

eather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolste ‘ 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 138; Down Pillows Tie ed to na 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
| Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, f, 
| woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


im P URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS— 
_ An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tabl 
| Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every oth 
j article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a 
selection, from 378 6d, Gilt Chimney and Pier GI 
la large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


| post free. 
BURTO N, 


- 








2 





TJILLIAM S. 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, b 
; ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Pa a Catone 
| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri. 
| valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 39 
| large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.. 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 
| and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM §. BUR. 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
| rate, 


| Turkey and INDIAN CARPETS 
IMPORTED BY ’ 

| WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

| CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 

FAMILY. 

35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Y INAHAN’S .-LL. WHISKY, 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
| in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
| seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
| Street, W. 
| 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e@ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
| name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
| (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
| Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
| The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
ie FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
| plexion, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
| J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX™” or “ CANDLS 
Gvarp,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Great 
Need.—The blood is the life; on its purity our 
health as well as our existence depends. These Pills 
thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all contamina 
tions. and by that means strengthen and invigorate 
the whole system, healthily stimulate sluggish organs, 
8 over-excited action, and establish order of cit- 
tion and secretion throughout every part of the 
body. The balsamic nature of Holloway's Pills exer- 
cises marvellous power iu giving tone to debilitated 
and nervous constitutions. These Pills dislodge all 
obstructions, both in the bowels and elsewhere, & 
are, on that account, much sought after for promoting 
regularity of action in young females and delicate per- 
sons who are naturally weak, or have from some cause 
become feeble. 


















— 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S = 
L AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
If will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
TULN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
in large botties, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 aud 116 Southampton Row, London, we. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


AMEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
J. MULLER, ARTIST. 


By N. NEAL SOLLY, 
Author of “ Memoir of the Life of David Cox.” 
Ilustrated with numerous Photographs, 1 vol. royal Svo. 
(Jn a Sew days. 





WANDERINGS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF NEW GUINEA. 


By Captain J. A. LAWSON. 
With Frontispiece and Maps. Crown 8vo. 


FRUIT BETWEEN THE LEAVES. 
By Dr. 


y . WYNTER, 
ivilisation,” “* Our Social Bees,” ‘‘ Peeps into the Human 
. (Jn a few days, 


(Jn a few days. 


« Curiosities of O 
Author of Hive,” &c., &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By J. RAMBOSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. 
Translated by C. B. PITMAN. 


Engravings, Three Maps of the Celestial Bodies, and Ten 


ty-three Wood 
With Sixty Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo, 16s. 





A MANUAL OF VETERINARY 
SANITARY SCIENCE AND POLICE. 


By GEORGE FLEMING, RB.E., &c., 
Author of “ Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shocing,” 
2 vols. demy Svo, 36s. 


&e. 


— 


ORIENTAL ZIGZAG. 


Or, WANDERINGS in SYRIA, MOAB, ABYSSINIA, and EGYPT. 
By CHARLES HAMILTON, 
Author of “Life and Sport in South-Eastern Africa,” &c. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


PIUS IX.: 
The STORY of HIS LIFE to the RESTORATION in 1850. 
With Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. 
By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, 
Author of “ The Growth of the Temporal Power of the Papacy.” 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE LAND OF THE CZAR. 
By 0. W. WAHL. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





| 


| 
| 


NEW NOVELS. 





MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


r Pd 

KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 
J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Fourth Thousand next week. 

FROM THE “ MORNING Post.” 

“In this story of Exmoor, the events of which take place more than a century 
ago, Major Whyte-Melville presents us with a capital view of certain phases of life 
at that period, and the tale is told in so realistic and spirited a manner that 
reader's interest, excited at once, never but on the contrary, only reaches the 
climax at the very dramatic conclusion. In fact, ‘ Katerfelto' reads more like a 
novel by Lord Lytton than anything else we have met for a long time...... We must 
an — leave of * Katerfelto’ without noticing Colonel Hope Crealocke's spirited 

ustrations.” 


LONE LIFE: a Year in the Wilderness. 


PARKER GiLmoreE, Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c, 2 vols. 


The LION in the PATH. By the Authors of 


* Abel Drake's Wife” and ‘Gideon's Rock.” 3 vols. 


JERPOINT: an Ungarnished Story 


By 


of the 


Time. By M. F. MAHONY. 3 yols. 
ONE EASTER EVEN. By Kuorno. 3 vols. 
The MASKELYNES. By Aynr Tuomas. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


I ANTE and MICHELANGELO.—See the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 444)—Opening of the Medici Chapel—View of 
New Warehouses—View and Plans of an American Villa—Professor Barry's Lec- 
tures—Destruction of Pembroke College—Foreign Criticism on our Public Works 
—Defence of Local Self-Government—Reclamation of the Pontine Marshes, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


Byres of the ATHANASIAN 
A PRIZE OF FIFTY POUNDS 

will be given by James Heywoon, Esq., F.R.S., of London, for the BEST ESSAY 

(not exceeding in length about 16 pages of demy-octavo size, small-pica printing, or about 

8,000 words), showing the Expediency of an Address by the House of Commons 

to the Queen in favour of such a Rubrical Revision of the Services of the State 


‘CREED. 





| Church as will abrogate the threat of Everlasting Perdition to those of her 


Majesty's subjects who do not agree with the Doctrines contained in the Athanasian 
Creed. 

The Essays to be sent before the Ist of May, 1875. The name, &c., of the writer 
to be sent with the Essay in a separate sealed envelope, which will not be opened 
till the award is made. 

The following gentlemen have been chosen as the Judges:—L. M. ASPLAND, 


| Esq., LL.D., and H. A. Brigut, Esq, M.A. No award will be made unless the 


Judges are satisfied with the merits of one essay. 
Ail Essays to be sent to the Rev. R. Spears, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A new Operatic Incongruity, 
\.by the Author of “ Zitella,” called “The MYSTIC SCROLL; or, the Story 
ot Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, from a highly Educational and Scientific point 
of view.” The Dise Views are from the pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertain- 





| ment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses Feedez, Hubert, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Mr. 


W. Foller—CHEMICAL MARVELS.—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor 
Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its LEGENDS.—* SCOPES,” Old and New, 
by Mr. Kiug.—The TRANSIT of VENUS—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.—The 








Nowready, small crown 8vo, 3s 6d., new elegant cloth 
Fs binding, or 4s, gilt edges. ' 
VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND; from the Pages of 
Contemporary Chronicles or Modern Historians. By | 


C.M.G, 


Just published. | 

Mule OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW | 
ZEALAND. Edited by the Hon. JULIvs VOGEL, | 
Illustrated with Two Maps, Seven Photo- | 
graphs, and Twenty-five Wood Engravings. 


MAGIC TUB. Open 12and7. Admission, Is. 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e@ to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 


Price 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


CHARLES SELBY. New and Improved Edition (the | Kighteenpence. 
Printed and published for the Government of New 


27th), with Additions bringing the Work down to the | 
| Zealand by Messrs. WYMAN and Sons, Great Queen | 


present time. With Nine whole-page Woodcuts by 
Anelay. N.B—A SCHOOL EDITION, without the 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth plain, 2s 6d. 

London: Lockwoop and Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6; morocco antique, 21s. 
asc T THOUGHTS on _ the 
MINISTRY and the CHURCH, gathered from 

the Literary Treasures of all Times ; arranged for im- 
mediate consultation and use by the Rev. Dr. DAVIES. 

*,* Extracts from upwards of 1,000 Authors, past 
and present, are brought together in this volume. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


HE NEW PAUPER INFIRMARIES 
and CASUAL WARDS. By a LAMBETH 
GUARDIAN. Price 4d. 
“He gives some most startling information.”"— 
South London Press. 
F. NorGate, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


HE LAW relating to WORKS of 
LITERATURE and ART; embracing the Law 
of Copyright, the Law relating to Newspapers, the Law 
relating to Contracts between Authors, Publishers, 
Printers, &c,, and the law of Libel, with the Statutes re- 
lating thereto, Forms of Agreements between Authors, 
blishers, &c., and Forms of Pleadings. By Joun 
SHortt, LL.D. of the Middle Temple, bsq., Barrister- 
atLaw. Price 2is, cloth. 
gimntca: “Law Times " Office, 10 Wellington Street, 





CC) ee : 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
4 - Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
€rosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
— TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
LONDON and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
BIRMInG Re Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
- NGHAM—Mannfactory and Show-Kooms, Broad 
Street, (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


| Street, and on sale at Messrs. W. H. SMITH and Son’s 
Railway Bookstalls ; or may be purchased from Messrs. 
Street, 30 Cornhill, E.C., 
and also of EpWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Now ready. 
rTRHE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS for 1874. Containing a Complete List 
of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland 
| from J unuary to December of the year 1874, with their 
| Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; also of the 
| Principal Books published in the United States of 
| America. With an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, 
| price 5s. 
London: SAmMPsON, Low, MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, 
| 188 Fleet Street. 
ou DDEN MOURNING— 
K Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
| 


enced dressmakers and milliners. ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 


and 5 Serle Street, W.C.; | 


| 


*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 

OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 
OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 


- 
4 Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 


BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 


ing require the immediate execution of mourning | 


orders. They take with them dresses, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
| General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 


bonnets, | 


] powarv’s ~ PATENT WOOD 
TAPESTY DECORATIONS can be 
>. 


| Keasonable estimates also given for household mourn- | 


| ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warebouse, 
245. 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


M ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in prefereuce to French Brandy. It is 
| supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| tion, and quotations may be had on application to | 
| Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, | 


Belfast or at their London Ofiices, 4 Beaufort 
ings, Strand, W.C. 





Build- | 


Rugby, and other great Schools. 


OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 

RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 

Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 


applied to all even surfaces, being 
an Adaptation of real Wood in lieu of 
Painting or Paper-hanging. Beautiful 
in effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decorators, 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, 
London, W. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
PURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and 
Italian Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST 
JOURNALS. 


With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THE LAST JOURNALS 
OF 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 


FROM 1865 TO WITHIN A FEW DAYS OF 
HIS DEATH. 


Continued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and 
Sufferings, obtained from his Faithful Servants 
Chumah and Susi. 


By HORAVE WALLER, F.R.G.S, 
Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 


“This book is not only a story of adventure, it is 
also a confession of the heart. Here the true man is 
revealed. There are few who will read this work 
without being strengthened and improved, for it is not 

+ only the African explorer who can profit by Living- 
stone's example. Here was one who strove toincrease 
the knowledge of mankind and to succour the op- 
pressed.” —Athenxum. 

These Journals of seven years of unceasing travel 
in the heart of Africa contain abundant indications 
of a deep under-current of the thoughts and feelings 
of a missionary and a philanthropist.”"—Guardian. 

“These volumes will be read with great and melan- 
choly interest. David Livingstone was no ordinary 
man. The narrative of his last sufferings and death 
is too long to extract entire, and we cannot abridge it. 
No human eye indeed witnessed the lastscene. David 
Livingstone died alone in his tent, and praying. Is it 
not a grand picture that rises up before the mind of 
the old man manning his last energies to meet his 
God ?"—Literary Churchman. 

“These volumes form a grand monument to a man 
of whom the whole of the white races of men must 
ever be proud, and in whom we of the profession to 
which he belonged have special right to take pride; 
preaching by a life of never-failing purity, gentleness, 
and humanity the Gospel of peace and good-will to- 
wards men.”—JMedical Times and Gazette. 

“It is the simple truth to say that Livingstone has 
done more than any other man to fill up that vast 
blank in inner Africa which, in the maps of twenty or 
thirty years ago, was occupied only by the word ‘Jn- 
explored.’ When Central Africa shall have taken its 
place among the civilised nations of the world, the 
memory of David Livingstone will be cherished by its 
peoples as worthy of the greatest reverence and grati- 
tude.” —Nature. 

“Mr, Waller deserves great praise for the excellence 
of his editing, which has evidently been a labour of 
love. On the whole, the book can hardly be called 
other than a painful one, and yet it is worth while to 
receive the painful impression in order to appreciate 
the noble perseverance of one of the very first of all 
the heroes of travel. It is impossible to put it down 
without a new sense of the moral grandeur of Living- 
stone's character."—Saturday Review. 

“It is impossible to rise from the perusal of these 
volumes without experiencing a feeling akin to that 
which comes over the spectator when the curtain falls 
on the last scene of some noble tragedy. The volumes 
are deeply interesting, and are indeed the most valuable 
memoranda of travel ever seen of late years; and bis 
‘Journals '—the legacy of Livingstone to his country— 
are unique as the records of extraordinary euterprise, 
transmitted and saved by a touching exhibition of 
almost religious care and devotion to his person.”— 
The Times. 

“The last journey of Livingstone is one of the most 
remarkable in the history of geographical exploration, 
for ever to be associated with the great problem to the 
solution of which its author deliberately gave his life, 
dying as true a martyr in the cause of truth and of 
humanity as any who ever perished in the fleld or on 
the scaffold The name of Livingstone wiil be remem- 
bered as that of the most daring, skilful, and single- 
minded of all that gallant band of travellers who have 
made their count: y famous in the annuals of science.” 
—Slandard. 

“Every line in this work adds to the reverence 
which must be felt for the great traveller, whose 
character grows upon us the more we study it; whose 
life, in its enlarging sympathy, patience, self-command, 
faith, and intense devotion to the good of the negro 
race, will form a theme on which historians and poets 
will in days yet to come be gratefully eloquent. His life 
is from first to last a romance,”’"—Nonconformist, 

“No volumes more remarkable have been published 
for many years past. Their simple record of Living- 
stone’s seven years’ wanderings in Central Africa 
enables us to appreciate the man's splendid heroism 
and gentle humanity, as no other biography, however 
elaborate, could do. The man lives before us in ali 
his grandeur of character, and though every one has 
eulogised his magnificeut energy, tenacious persever- 
ance, Christian simplicity, and generous self-sacrifice, 
we pever knew till now how great a man he reajly 
was." —Znglish Independent, 

“ Never did a book of travel come before the public 
under circumstances of such pathos and dignity; 
never were any preserved so strangely and, we may 

vrely say of David Livingstone’s work, so providen- 
tially! We have here a wonderfully rich and full 
narrative of journeyings over an enormous space of 
the unknown portions of Africa, disclosing to us mighty 
rivers, majestic lakes, great ravges of mountains, 
nations of men uuknown before, with a thousand 
strange productions, customs, &c,, in the diary of this 
great explorer.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE RUBRICS AND CANONS. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


The PARISH PRIEST; his Acquirements, 
Principal Obligations, and Duties. By Rev. J. J. 
Buunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity 
of Cambridge. 

CONTENTS. 
MINISTERIAL CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL.. 
READING OF THE PARISH PRIEST. 
COMPOSITION OF SERMONS. 
SCHOOLS. 
PAROCHIAL MINISTRATIONS. 
PASTORAL CONVERSATIONS. 
ScRIPTURAL ARGUMENT FOR A RITUAL. 
RvBRICS AND CANONS. 
TRUE POSITION OF THE PARISH PRIEST AS A 

CHURCHMAN. 


By the Same. Uniform with the above. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS: an Argument of 
their Veracity. Eleventh Edition. 6s. 


The CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING the 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Fifth Edition. 6s. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Second 


Edition. 6s. 


PLAIN SERMONS for a COUNTRY 


CONGREGATION. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
FOR EASTER. 
Now ready, 10th Thousand, post 8vo, 6s. 


BENEDICITE; or, the Song of the Three 


Children. Being Illustrations of the Power, 





in His Works. By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 

“A book marked by great beauty and simplicity of 
style, as well as scientific accuracy. Such books raise 
and ennoble the mind of the reader by familiarising it 
with the wonders of the earth and heavens, and im- 
buing his whole spirit with the glory of the Architect 
by whose Almighty word they were called into exist- 
ence.” —Quarterly Review. 

“One of the most charming books of its kind that 
we have ever met with. The Astronomical chapters 
are models in their way; thoroughly untechnical and 
extremely intelligible to persons who have had no 
mathematical training."—Literary Churchman. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


- THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of ‘Fair Women,” &c. 3 yols. 


The Lady Superior. By Eliza 
F. POLLARD, Author of “ Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 
“ A story of entrancing interest."—John Bull. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ We have read ‘John Dorrien’ from beginning to 
end with great pleasure.”"—Atheneum. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 
J. MACKENNA, Author of “ Off Parade.” 3 vols. 
“A rattling, good novel.”—John Bull. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 
“A brilliant and well-merited success." —Post, 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. [Vert week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





ErratumM.—In last week's Spectator the new novel 
** Felicia,” by Miss M. Betham-Ed wards, was erroneously 
printed “ Zeticia.” 





Just issued, demy 8vo, 40 pp., price 94; by post, 10d. 

NTRAY THOUGHTS on LONDON, 
K RELIGIOUS or IRRELIGIOUS, at EASTER- 
TIDE. By a LAYMAN. 
“It is written in no unfriendly spirit, but the author 
mentions that being present at a celebration in a 
Ritualistic church, he could not follow even the Lord's 
Prayer as it was chanted by the choir.”—Speech of the 
Archbishop of York on the “ Eastward Position” at Convo- 
cation. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Now ready. 

S [. HELENA: a Physical, Historical, 
kK.) and Topographical Description of the Island ; in- 
cluding its Geology, Fauna, Flora, and Meteorology. 
sy J. C. Mexus, A.LC.E., F.L.S., F.G.S. In 1 large 
vol. super royal Svo, with 56 Plates (mostly coloured) 
of Views, Maps, Sections, and Natural History, 42s. 

L. Reeve and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published. ee 

| age nc to the GEOMETRIC CHUCK: 

a Practical Treatise, with 3,500 Diagrams upon 
Simple and Compound * Geometric” or Eptrocnoidal 
Curve-Tracing in the Lathe. By THOMAS SEBASTIAN 
BazLeY, M.A, Author of “Notes upon the Epicy- 
cloidal Cutting Frame.” Printed, “thographed, and 
published by WATERLOW and Sons, London Wall, and 
sold by HoLrzaprreL and Co., 64 Charing Cross. 





Price 21s nett, 





Beneficence, and Design manifested by the Creator 
' 


NEW BOOKS, 





In crown 8vo, with Maps, 


INCIDENTS in the CHINA WaR of 


1860. Compiled from the Private Journals 

late General Sir HopzE GRANT, GOB. lon 
KNOLLYs, Captain Royal Artillery, Author of 
“From Sedan to Saarbriick,” and Editor of 
Hope Grant's “ Incidents in the Sepoy War.” 


(On Aprit 1s, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, price 25s 6d, cloth, 


The STORY of VALENTINE, and his 
BROTHER. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “The 
Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c, 


In 8yo, with Maps and Plans, price 17s, cloth, 


The HISTORY of the INVASION of 
the CRIMEA. The Fifth, or “ Inkerman” Volume, 
By A, W. KINGLAKE. 


In crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


GIANNETTO. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE. 
In crown Svyo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot, 


With Vignette Title by Birket Foster. 


In fcap., price 6s, cloth. 
The SECOND EDITION. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL; and other 


Poems. By GzeorGE ELIOT. 


Tn 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 5s. 


STAFF-COLLEGE EXERCISES, 1874, 


Being the more extended Reconnaissances which 
formed the Final Part of the Course of that Year 
Edited by Colonel HAMLEY, Commandant, 


In 8vo, 2s. 


On OUTPOSTS. By Colonel Hamley, 
Commandant Staff College, Author of “The 
Operations of War,” &c. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





Just published, price 1s. 
NGLISH FREE-TRADE and 

FOREIGN PROTECTION: a Free-Trade Prob- 
lem in connection with the SUGAR CONVENTION of 
1864. By WALLWyN P. B. SHEPHEARD, M.A, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. 

CONTENTS :—Foreign Bounties on Exportation, their 
Nature and Injurious Operation upon the Home 
Colonial Sugar Industries of Englaaod stated and dis- 
cussed. Also an Economic Remedy, consistent with 
the Interests of both Producer and Consumer, proposed 
and vindicated on Principles of Free-trade. 

APPENDIX.—Part I. Extracts from Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence Relative to the Sugar Convention of 1864, 
Part II. Recent Correspoudence and Extracts from 
the Press. 

London: GEO. BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden; Manchester: GALT and Co., Corporation 
Street. ny 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53 6d. 

OEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By 
the Rev. C. H. Hoots, M.A., Senior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Oxford : THOs. SHRIMPTON and Son. 


On the 24th March (One Shilling), No. 184. 

MPHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

APRIL. With Illustrations by GORGE DU 

MAURIER and H, ALLINGHAM. 

CONTENTS. 

THREE FEATHERS. (Withan Illustration.) Chaps.2% 
Mabyn Dreams. 30. Fern in die Welt, 31. “Biueis 
the Sweetest.’ 32. The Exile’s Return. 

THE Cost oF LIVING. 

MARRIAGE OF MOIRA FERGUS. 

HELEN or Toy. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI 

Houks tN A LipRARY. No. 10. William Hazlitt. 

Miss ANGEL. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 19 
Golden Square. 20. Those who are able to Rule in 
the City. 21. “Musicians waiting; enter Servants. 
22. I might forget my weaker Lot. 23. Sign. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ANDSEER’S UNPUBLISHED 
SKETCHES. A Series of the above sre 
now appearivg in the ART JOURNAL 
This series is the very cream of Collectors 
Portfolios, and will form a fitting Memo- 
rial of the most illustrious painter of the 
age. The parts for January, February, 
and March (now ready, price 2s 6d each), 
contain Nineteen Sketches. 

London: VirtTUE and Co., Paternoster 

Row, and all Booksellers. 

¥ WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 

RELIGION.—The SWEDEN BORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above impo 

ant Work to Mivisters of every Denomination giving 














their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mf. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bioomsbary 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence 
Stamps. 
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— 
{BNER & 00.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


w ready, Fourth Edition. 
x of CHRISTENDOM: its 
trasted with its Superstructure. 


Fossies’ , ang With a new Introduction. 2 vols. 


vo, cloth, 15s. 
<= ready, demy Svo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s, 
of LIFE and MIND. By 
WES. 
GEORGE HEN FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 
se CONTENTS:—The Principles of Certitude— 

Vol the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force 
Force and Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations 

of Feeli and Motion—Appendix. “ee 
eee THIRD EDITION of Vol. L, 12s, is now ready. 

QUTLINE of the EVOLUTION- 
PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. E. CAZELLES. Translated 
from the French by the Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Crown 8¥0, pp. 156, cloth, 3s 6d. 

PRUSSIA’S REPRESENTATIVE 
MAN. By F. Luoyp (of the Universities of Halle 
and Athens), and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. 468, cloth. (/mmediately. 

for the ‘‘EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM.” Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
. 128, cloth, 2s 6d. ‘ ; ; 
“An excellent little book."—Fortnightly Review. 
*A bolder or more trenchant satire has not been 
plished in England since Dean Swift's ‘Tale of a 
b.'"—Examiner. 

The RIGHTS of WOMEN. A Plea for 
Female Suffrage, based on the Comparison of the 
Laws relating to Women in England and Abroad 
Crown 8vo, pp. 104, cloth, 2s 6d. 

ROUGH NOTES of JOURNEYS made 
in the Years 1868 and 1873 in SYRIA: Down the 
Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, 
Siberia, the United States, the Sandwich Islands, 
and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624. (Shortly. 

ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. By 
Joun BeaMeEs, Bengal Civil Service, MR.AS, &c. 
Vol. IL. [/n the press. 


ACOMPARATIVE GRAMMAR ofthe 
DRAVIDIAN, or SOUTH-INDIAN FAMNILY of 
LANGUAGES. By the Rev. RK. CALDWELL, LL.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 

(Jn preparation. 


HISTORY of PROTESTANT MIS- 
SIONS in INDIA. From their Commencement in 
1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., 
LLB., London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo. 

(/n preparation. 

The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI. 

Translated into English Verse. By Raura T. H. 

GairritH, M.A. Vol. V., demy S8vo, pp. 368, cloth, 15s. 

The Complete Work, in 5 vols., £4 4s. 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection 
of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the Ist to 
the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-veda; the 
oldest authority for the Religious and Social Institu- 
tions of the Hindus. Translated from the original 
Sanckrit. By the late H. H. WILSON, M.A, F.R.S., &c. 
Vol. V., edited by Professor E. B. COWELL. Demy 8vo 


An INTRODUCTION to PRAKRIT 
GRAMMAR, with a List of Common Irregular 
Prékrit Words, By Professor E. B. Cows. 

(Jn preparation, 


LANGUAGE and ITS STUDY, with 
especial Reference to the Indo-European Family of 
Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Editcd by Dr. R. Morris. 

[/a preparation, 


A PALI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with numerous 
Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by 
RoBert CHSAR CHILDERS, late of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. Second Part. Imperial 8vo, double columns. 

(/n preparation. 

The JATAKA, together with its COM- 
MENTARY, now first published in Pali, by V. Faus- 
BOLL, with a Translation by R. C. CH1LpERS. To be 
completed in 5 vols. Text, Vol. I., Part 1. (Shortly. 


The ROMANTIC HISTORY of SAKYA 
BU DDHA. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. By the Rev. 
SaMUgL BEAL. Crown 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
Planatory Notes. By James LeaGs, D.D.,, LL.D. 

Vol. Lf. The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 
8v0, pp. 412, cloth, 12s, 

Vol. ILI. The She King, or Book of Ancient Chinese 
Poetry; with a literal Translation, and in English 
erse. (Jn the press. 
FUSANG; or, the Discovery of 
America by Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth 
Century, By CuARLes G. LELAND. [Shorty. 


ENGLISH GIPSY SONGS. In 
Rommany, with Metrical English Translations. By 
GuARLEs ,@ LELAND, Author of “The English 
aipsies,” &c.; Professor E. H. PALMER; and JANET 
TUCKEY. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 

The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 
. \XON: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 
rye down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
cromatlanity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains 

a to Light by Recent Research. By THOMAS 
aan Esq . M.A. FSA, &. Thrd Edition, 
rons y Tevised, with Additions. Crown 8v9, with 

merous Engravings. (/n the press. 


VOLUME of VOCABULARIES, Illus- 
fathes, the Condition and Manners of our Fore- 
Eleme _— Well as the History of the Forms of 
ne this Tae, Education, and of the Languages spoken 
nee ee from the Tenth Century to the 
PSA. en Edited by Thomas Wricat, Esq., M.A., 

a (Un preparation, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 


NEW EDITION OF LORD RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Now ready, revised and enlarged, in 8vo, price 16s. 


RECOLLECTIONS & SUGGESTIONS, 1813-1873. 
By JOHN EARL RUSSELL, K.G. 
London : cadets co. 





MR. HARRISON’S ESSAYS ON PROBLEMS IN POLITICS. 
On Thursday next wil! be published, in fv, price 14s, cloth. 


ORDER AND PROGRESS; 


Essays on Constitutional Protlems, partly reprinted, with Additions, from the 
‘* Fortnightly Review.”’ 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A,, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NEARLY READY, 
Crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


THE KEYS OF THE CREEDS. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S REPLY. 
Now ready. 


VATICANISM: an Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By 


the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. (128 pp.) 8vo, 2s 6d. 
I 


IL 
CHEAP EDITION of the ABOVE. (64pp.) 12mo, price Sixpence. 
Uniform with the above. 


The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL 


ALLEGIANCE: a Political Expostulation. (72 pp.) 8vo, 2s 6d. 


IV. 
CHEAP EDITION of the ABOVE. (32 pp.) 12mo, price Sixpence. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad, for the Year 1874, New Séiks. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1873, 
may be had, price 18s each.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; and the other Proprietors. 








THE WANDERING HEIR. 
This d»y is published. 


The WANDERING HEIR (a Historical Romance); and 
TRADE MALICE (a Persona! Narrative). By Caartes Reape. In One Vol., price 10s 6d. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Published by SAMUEL FRENCH, 89 Strand. 





The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE jor APRIL will contain 
a Novel, entitled ** The FOOL of the FAMILY,” by JOHN DANGERFIELD ; and 
a Tale, by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, entitled * ONLY an EPISODE.” Lach Number 





of the Magazine contains a complete Novel and a complete Tale. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row.” 





TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES. 
SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 
SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
ISSUED MONTHLY—READ THE MARCI! EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE, 


Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegrapb, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


IT CONTAINS MARKET PRICES, DIVIDENDS, REPORTS, &c. 
The above Investment Circular is a Safe Guide to Investors, coutaining every Information. 


Messrs. GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C,. 
(Established 1852.) BaNKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 








FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Oveus are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in frout of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





57and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 
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2, 


Immediately, at Every Library. 


ANGELA 


In 3 vols. 


PIS ANI. 


crown 8vo. 


BY 


THE LATE GEORGE SYDNEY SMYTHE, SEVENTH VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 


WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Next week will be published, No. 173, of 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


1875, in which is continued Mrs, EDWARDES New Serial Story, * LEAH: a 
Woman of Fasbion ;” and which also contains part of “ RALPH WILTON'S 
WEIRD,” by the Author of ** The Wooing O't.” 

*,* The ForTY-THIRD VOLUME will be ready early next Month, price 6s 6d. 

“ One can never help enjoying ‘ TEMPLE BAR.’ "— Guardian. 





PEACOCK’S WORKS. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK, including his Novels, Poems, Fugitive Pieces, Criticisms, 
&c. With a Preface by Lord HovuGuTon, and edited by HeNry Cour, C.B. 
With a Biographical Sketch by his Grand-daughter. 3 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 31s 6d. 
“ His fine wit 

Makes such a wound the knife is lost in it; 

A strain too learned for a shallow age, 

Too wise for selfish bigots; let his page, 

Which charms the chosen spirits of the time, 

Fold itself up for a serener clime 

Of years to come, and find its recompense 

In that just expectation."—SHELLEY. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN- 


CROFT, and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the 
ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY ;" and the FirrH VOLUME of the NEw 
Serres. By WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 
8yo, 14s, 


THREE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 





By the AUTHOR of “BREEZIE LANGTON.” 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 


of “ Breezie Lang'on,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA.” 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


HarRwoop, Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O'T.” 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of * The Wooing O't,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 





Amusing Reading in Large Type. 
HE MODERN NOVELIST'’S LIBRARY. 
Each Work a Single Volume, complete in itself. 
*¢‘ ATHERSTONE PRIORY,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
‘The BURGOMASTER’'S FAMILY.” boards ; 
MELVILLE’S “GENERAL BOUNCE s, boards; 
* GOOD for NOTHING,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
* GLADIATORS,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
*“ DIGBY GRAND,” 2s, boards; 2s Gd, cloth. 
“KATE COVENTRY,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
“QUEEN’S MARIES,” 2s, boards; 2s Gd, cloth. 
* HOLMBY HOUSE,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
ee “INTERPRETER,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
TROLLOPE’S “WARDEN,” Is 6d, boards; 2s, cloth. 
— . *“ BARCHESTER TOWERS,” 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
BRAMLEY-MOORE’S “SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS.” 
Price 2s, boards; or 2s 6d, cloth 
Uniform with the above, 2s 6d, boards; 3s 64, cloth. 
TRENCH’S “ REALITIES of IRISH LIFE.” 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








6d, cloth. 
Gd, cloth. 











HTT 





Third Edition, revised, in 8vo, price Sixpence 


r | YHE CHURCH in its RELATION to the STATE; an| 
Address from the Religious Society of Friends. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





| NEW STREET THROUGH NORTHUMBERLAND Hovgg, 
i] 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
EDWARD STANFORD 


Begs to announce that Nos. 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross having been 
required for a New Street to the Victoria Embankment, he hag 


REMOVED TO NO. 55 CHARING CROSs, 


The following DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES may be had Gratis on application 
or by Post on receipt of stamp (excepting those to which prices are specially affixed) 





GENERAL CATALOGUE of ATLASES, MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &c., published 
sold by EDWARD STANFORD. New Edition. F ? 

SPECIAL LIST of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. selected from the Publications of 
EDWARD STANFORD, including those formerly published by Varty and Cox, 

MAPS of LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY.—Catalogue of the MAPS. PLANS, and other Publications 
of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, with 5 Maps. Alsog 
List of the Maps, Plans, &c., published by the Topographical and Statistical 
Department of the War Office, with Supplement containing the New Public. 
tions tu February, 1875. Price 6d; per post, 7d. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE ORDNANCE SURVEY CATALOGUE, containing the 
New Publications to February, 1875. 

ADMIRALTY CHARTS.—Catalogue of CHARTS, PLANS, VIEWS, and SAILING Drage. 
ri0ONns, &c., published by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Apwrmanty, 
200 pages, royal 8vo, price 3s ; per post, 3s 3d. 

INDIA.—Catalogue of the MAPs of the British Possessions in India and other parts 
of Asia, with continuation to the year 1874. Published by order of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India in Council. Post free for Four Penny Stamps. 

BOOKS.—Selected ‘List of Books published by EvwArp STANFORD. 

BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS.—STANFoRD’s TOURIST'’S CATALOGUE, containing 
a List, irrespective of Publisher. of all the best Books aud Maps suitable for 
the British or Continental Traveller. 





WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; People's Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 
QJRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with Some of 
their Applications to Social Philosophy. By JoHN Stuart MILL, 
Also by JOHN STUART MILL.—Latest Editions 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. &vo, 7s 6d. 
THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION. &vo, 10s 6d. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
EXAMINATION of HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 16s, 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
A FOURTH VOLUME, completing the Work, in May. 
UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition. 8vo, 5s, 
On LIBERTY. Post 8vo, 7s 6d; crown S8vo, Is 4d. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vyo, 2s. 
The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. Post 8vo, 5s. 
ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 8vo, 8s 6d. 
JAMES MILL’S ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN 

MIND, with Notes. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





= ——— ——————— 
G ANOT’S TWO WORKS on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Tt translated and edited with the Author's sanction by E. ATKINSON, Pa.D., 
¥.C.S., Prcfessor of Experimental Science, Staff College :— 


ATATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and 
- YOUNG PERSONS. Translated from GaNov’s “ Cours de Physique;" with 
440 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This is a good text-book of physics for the middle and upper classes of boys’ and 
girls’ schools, embracing a familiar account of physical phenomena and laws for 
the general reader. The subjects are the properties of matter, hydro-tatics, puev- 
matics, acoustics, heat, light, magnetism, and electricity ; and the treatments 
entirely free from mathematical formule. The engravings of the instruments and 
| of the experiments detailed are good and suggestive, and calculated to be 
| assistance not only to the learner, but to the teacher."—Nature. 
| ry LEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental 

and Applied, for Colleges and Schools. Translated from GANOT'S “ Eléments 
| de Physique.” Sixth Edition, with 4 Plates and 746 Woodcuts, Post 8v0, price 1s. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








| 

THE Rev. W. A. O’CONOK’S COMMENTARY on the 

GOSPEL of ST. JOHN is now ready, price 10s 6d. The fenth Chaptet a 

the “Creed of Christendom" is given, with the consent of the Author, in aa ‘4 
pendix, that the reader may be able to compare all the chiof objections tot 

Gospel of St. John with its true interpretation. 

| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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TINSLEY’S 





LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





READY. 
UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK COUN- 


Y ; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the Interior. By HugH James Rose, 
an ‘of Oriel College, Oxford ; Chaplain to the English, French, and Germar Mining Companies of Linares ; 
= formerly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s. 


THE ATHENZUM SAYS:— he | a JOHN —y 4 we _— 

: vations is one of the most “Leaving subjects worn threadbare, or touching 
“The eee hee books upon Spanish life | them lightly, he analyses in a way no one else has done 
trastwor'y *in the southern provinces during a period | the Spanish character. He has looked beneath the 
and wee polits i disquiet that we have ever had the | Surface, and he has seen for himself some of their insti- 
of great — he Evidently a gentleman and a | tutions. His sketch of domestic life in Spain is beyond 
good fortane a apie of his profession, a dash of the | Praise...... We have rarely been able to recommend a 
scholar, W Mr. Rose combines the calm good faith of book more cordially. It has nota dull page, and no one 
sportsman, vith the acumen of an advocate......We | Can rise from its perusal without learning more about 
the historian treatin make further extracts, for ‘Un- | Spain than he ever learnt by the most diligent perusal 
regret os wedge by far the best book upon Spanish | Of political letters from that ill-fated country. For 

- ie that fl have ever met with. Valuable | °Ur — — > good, method of ay eo 

. - ; ; ment lucid, and sympathies warm,) not only is a keen 
information is imparted in au honest, straightforward observer of dharbcew the surface, but has the rare 
artof imparting his information in a form alike plea- 


anaes, and nothing is exaggerated. Travellers pro- 
sant and intelligible. The book deserves to be a great 
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